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Behind the Scenes With Big Men 


An intimate description of the policies and business methods of America’s 
fifty “Business Giants’”’ as told by these men themselves to B. C. Forbes 


practically the entire field of banking, man- 
* ufacturing and commerce. 

They give us an insight into the policies back of 
the most powerful financial organizations in the 
country: J. P. Morgan & Company, The National 
City Bank, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Speyer & Company, 
The First National Bank of New York, The Chase 
National Bank, The Continental & Commercial Bank 
of Chicago, The Shawmut National of Boston, etc. 

How such powerful organizations as the Steel 
Corporation or Bethlehem were conceived, created 
and developed by Carnegie, Frick, Gary, Schwab, 
etc., is told by the men whose vision and executive 
powers have been unequaled. 

The master minds of Standard Oil—Rockefeller, 
Bedford, Archbold—tell us their secrets, their busi- 
ness methods, how they grasp opportunities, handle 
huge deals, treat competitors, customers and labor. 

The invention and development of the tele- 
phone, the spread of electricity for lighting and 


B C. FORBES’ studies of business giants cover 


motor power are explained by Edison, Bell, Vail 
and Insull. 

Armour and Wilson represent the great Chicago 
packing industries, and tell the aggressive methods 
with which they have invaded new and profitable 
fields. 

Perkins and Kingsley, the life insurance giant 
organizers, tell how insurance funds are invested, 
agents inspired, policyholders safeguarded, branch 
offices maintained and controlled, and advertising 
used to hold the entire organization together. 

Julius Rosenwald, master mind of Sears-Roe- 
buck, states the ideas and principles which are 
the foundation of the mail order business: adver- 
tising, money-back policy, customer first, etc. 

In wholesale lines, Simmons represents the hard- 
ware business, Duke the tobacco industries, Doug- 
las the manufacture and selling of shoes. 

Woolworth shows how millions can be made in 
the retai] business—with 5-cent and 10-cent sales 
over the counter. 


In our age of industrial promotion and manu- 
facture there are no greater names than Ford and 
Willys in automobiles, McCormick in agricultural 
implements, Patterson in cash registers, Eastman 
in photographic instruments, Nichols in chemicals. 

At a time when shipping and export are assum- 
ing such vital importance, both during and after the 
war, what could be more interesting than the story 
of Captain Dollar, the master of the Pacific Coast 
shipping trade, and Minor C. Keith, empire builder 
and creator of United Fruit. 5 

Guggenheim, Ryan and Hammond have no rivals 
in the mining world. These very names suggest at 
once all the romance of gold, copper and silver 
mining. 

Goethals, builder of the Panama Canal, is the 
greatest engineer of our day. 

DuPont and Heckscher stand out as the most 
energetic and successful promoters of the twentieth 
century, whose restless activity is constantly de- 
veloping new sources of wealth. 
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The Fundamentals of Success 
As Told by the 50 Most Successful Men in America 


5 Tnternational banking. 

The rension fund system for 
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James Stillman, 
Former Head, National 
Citv Rank. 
Strateev in hanking. ; 
The utmost streneth In banks. 








President, Armour & Co. 
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Elbert H. Gary, 

Chairman, United States 
Steel Corporatien. 
Do big men gamble in stocks? 
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Keenness in seizing opportun- Publicity in corporation finance. 
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Seamer Te ae Head of the Shawmut Na- 
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partner at 40. Checking 
Qualities of the born leader. 


What salary should a man ask? 
The rule for steady advance- George W. Goethals, 
Builder of the Panama 


Training oneself for a better job. 

Inducing bankers to co-operate, Canal. 

The best job in the world. Statesmanship in handling men. 
Captain Robert Dollar, First attention te: men. 
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William L. Douglas, Value of tact. 


Sizing up men and situations. 
President, W. L. Douglas Influencing men. 


firm. 
Discovering the big opportun- 
ities. 


What makes a man stand out 
among 60,000 employees? 
Alexander Graham Bell, 

Inventor of the Telephone 

Imagination and _ enthusiasm 
conquer the world. 

Combining science and business. 
Andrew Carnegie, 


Shoe Co. Para emg elbencoony 
John Hays Hammond, 
d Mining Expert. 
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First hand knowledge. 
—. fortunes are made in min- 


bar 4 fortunes out of the beaten 

advertising as 8 new Aladdin’s 

Selling 5,000,000 pairs of shoes. 

Does it pay to be a pioneer? 
James B. e 

Head ef the former To- 

bacco Trust. 

Concentration. 

— = key to lower produc- 

What is more difficult than 


making money 
T. Coleman du Pont, 
Owner of the Equitable 
Building of New York. 
The secret of organization. 
responsibility where it 


Premiums for results. 

Making money from by-products. 
George Eastman, 

of Eastman Kodak Ce. 


n, 
World’s greatest inventor. 
The ‘“‘try-out” methoa 
Inventions result of experiment- 
ing on definite lines. 
necessary. 
What is genius? 

James A. Farrell, 
President, United States 
Steel Corporation. 
Building the memory. 


Theodore N. Vail, 


Ten opportunities to-day to one 


August Heckscher, 
President, Commonwealth 
Real Estate Co. 

Why so many American-born 
fail to succeed 

How the most powerful financial 
interests can be defeated. 

Fortunes in zinc, 

How many times opportunity 
comes to a man. 

A. Barton Hepburn, 
Chairman Board, Chase 
National Bank of New 
York. 

How to use facts. 
How to make a reputation for 
being right. 

Samuel Insull, 

Light and Power Magnate. 
The hardest thing in business. 
The ideal secretary to a business 


Building an enormous organiza- 
ion. 


t > 
How to deal with the people. 
The future of electricity. 
How much should any man 
work ? 


Otto H. Kahn, 


of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
What is life’s true perspective? 
Where should a young man 


Rough versus gentle business 
methods. 

Is secrecy good business policy? 

Why thinking comes first. 


Minor C. Keith, 


United Fruit Co. 
From a shop clerk to King of 


the Tropics. 

Building a railroad in the wild- 
erness. 

Getting the natives to work. 


Darwin P. Kingsley, 


President, New York Life 
Insurance Co. 
How vision comes to a poor boy. 
How life insurance funds are 
invested. 
— the cost of keeping rec- 
8. 


A) 
Big ideas. 


Cyrus H. McCormick, 


Head of the International 
Harvester Co. 

Lucky those who were born poor, 
The importance of keeping fit. 
Money back and what it means. 
The future of profit sharing. 


J. P. Morgan, 


Head of J. P. Morgan & 


Co. 

Who is J. P. Morgan? 

Why Morgan & Company han- 
dled the Allies’ purchases. 


William H. Nichols, 


Chairman Board, General 

Chemical Co. 

Does it pay to be sharp? 

How should a young man choose 
a career? 

How to compete with Germany. 

Isa price-fixing right? 


John H. Patterson, 


President, National Cash 

Register Co. 

The workers’ paradise. 

The suggestion box. 

What the employers have to 
learn. 

Getting the bank to help. 

When a business giant takes 


hold. 
The fundamentals of success. 


George W. Perkins, 


Life Insurance and Bank- 

ing Power. 

Genius in financing. 

When should a man ask for a 
salary raise? 

Whet makes a man get ahead? 

Profit-sharing 

Making representatives stand by 
the main office. : 

Keeping salesmen from fooling 


prospects. 

The central system in life insur- 
ance organization. 

The House Organ as a business 
force. 

Turning agents into dynamos. 

Looking 50 years ahead. 


George M. Reynolds, 


President, Continental 

and Commercial National 

Bank of Chicago. 

Science of human nature as a 
key to success. 

Making friends as an asset. 

Sizing up situations. 

It is personality that counts. 

Confidence as a banking asset. 


John D. Rockefeller, 


The Richest Man of 

America. 

Building a reputation most im- 
portant thing for a young 


man. 
The hardest thing in bust 


in the past. 
Getting brainy men as partners 
real key to enormous business 


success. 

Do big men speculate? 

Getting an insight into business 
methods. 

How to get money from the 
bank. 


Reducing prices to widen con- 
sumption. 
Julius Rosenwald, 
Head of Sears-Roebuck & 
Co. 
Spotting opportunities. 
Secrets of the mail order busi- 


ness. 
Give executives a free hand. 
Workers as stockholders. 

John D. Ryan, 
President, Anaconda Cop- 
per Co. 

The real value of “‘pull.’’ 

How Anaconda was organized. 

How to get a real monopoly 
and stifle comretition. 

Jacob H. Schiff, 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Railroad financing. 

Selling bonds in foreign markets. 
Turning dreama into realities. 

Charles M. Schwab, 

Head of Bethlehem Steel 


‘0. 
Managing 7.000 men at 24. 
Taking risks. 
Tnstilling enthusiasm in workers. 

John J. Shedd, 

Head of Marshall Field & 

Co. 

Foresight in merchandising. 

One spot of inefficiency upsets 
an organization. 

The cardinal principles of mer- 
chandising. 

Edward C. Simmons, 
Founder, Simmons Hard- 
ware Co. 

Blazing business trails. 
Keeping in touch with the sales- 


men. 
“Velvet’’ to salesmen. 
The district sales plan. 
Catalog selling. 
racter as a decisive force in 
business. 
James Speyer, 
of Speyer & Co. 
Standing by the firm’s clients. 
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Frank A. Vanderlip, 


President. National City 
Rank of New York. 

The hardest step in a banker’s 
career. 

The new hanking nolictes 

Helrine other hanks to eel? 
honda. 


Paul M. Warburg. 


Financier. now of Federal 

Reserve Roard. 

Scientific hanking methoda. 

Ranking and enemniation 

= truth ahont the money 
rat. 
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John N. Willvs. 


President, Willys - Over- 

Tend. 

TRatsing moner in a panic 

Refinancing a hankript pronerty. 

$1 ANN NAN net reofit a vear on 
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The tradine track 


Thomas FE. Wilson, 


President. Wilson & Co. 

Preaking in a enhetitute. 

—* clerk can get out of the 
my 


Da not shirk reenonaibilittes, 
Trave eanfdence in vonreel? 


Frank W. Woolworth, 


Largest Retail Merchant 

in the World. 

Tocking 10 venre shead and 
Manning accordingly. 

Picking men and placing re- 

rnonaibility. 

How a store clerk worked him- 
self up. 

Reversea that show the way 


John D. Archbold, 


Former President, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 
Mastering one’s own business. 
Gambling in of] stocks. 

The faculty for making friends. 





Under the Skin of “Big Men.” 

Mr. Forbes, the author of “Men Who Are Making America,” 
is the Editor of Forbes Magazine. He has made a reputation 
for getting closer to big men than any other writer in America. 
He knows how to make them tell us the real reasons back 
of their success. 

America’s Business Giants. 

The last twenty-five years will go down in American history 
as the era of the multi-millionaires and business giants. This 
has been the age of the new kings, princes and potentates. 
Kings of oil, copper, gold, coal and banking; princes of 
motors, steel, tobacco, shipping; magnates of shoes, cam- 
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On Washington’s 
Birthday I watched the 
New York City detachment of our new 
National Army swing down Fifth Avenue. There 
were ten thousand of them marching through the 
heavy, swirling snow. 


The even lines of olive drab figures, the bright, od young faces, the 
quivering flags came out more rugged and businesslike in the storm than 
they would have in the sunshine. The weather chipped in to show 
everybody that this was an army trained for a big and serious job. 








I wondered how many more would have to go. We may have to send 
all the young men and then call for the older men, just as France has done, 
and just as we did during the Civil War. None of us want that to happen. 


The only way to stop the outflow of soldiers is to beat the Kaiser and 
his horde of Huns. The only way to do that is to give our boys in the 
trenches so much of the munitions of war—of such excellent quality— 
that they will be as superior to the enemy as a workman with a turret 
lathe is to a workman with an old hand lathe. 


a ‘Ski ne So So let us think quickly of better ways to do our work. Scarcity of 
he ips Ee labor has made the American people a nation of inventors. For war 
must make more | FIPS. . alone we invented the torpedo, the wireless torpedo, the submarine, the 
= ironclad, the repeating rifle, the machine gun, the revolver, the magazine 
pistol, the aeroplane, and the high-power cannon. 

t ees See The war today demands that we do more than we ever have done 
wait Se before. Let us all speed up, with the thought that we, too, are fighting 
me ee the enemy, even if we can’t see him. Let us hurry our work at our desks 

and benches, and thus keep millions of men out of the trenches, 


(Signed) 





President 
The National Cash Register Company 
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“With all thy getting, 


- Vol. Il, No. 6 CL 


The year 1918 finds the United States doubly worthy of 
celebrating the Fourth of July, for this nation is throw- 
ing its whole resources, its whole manhood and woman- 
hood, its whole heart and soul into a'struggle to enable 

the whole world to celebrate a universal 

Independence Day.. Germany seeks to 
FOURTH shackle the world.. America is deter- 
a mined, as America’s. Allies. are deter- 

mined, that she shall not succeed. 

President Wilson has towered up as the 
world’s foremost champion of the liberty of small 
nations on both hemispheres. What he has decreed for 
Germany he has decreed also for the United States—a 
world-wide Monroe Doctrine, guaranteeing the inde- 
pendence of every people, strong or weak, great or 
small. No worthy nation could do more; the United 
States could not do less, for the very bedrock of this 
Republic is independence, liberty, freedom—independ- 
ence, liberty, freedom for individual and State alike. 

America, in a sense, is to-day filling a more exalted 
role than any other nation. The nations of Europe 
sprang to fight Germany because of treaties, because of 
obligations—or, in minor instances, because of direct 
self-interest. This country was under no pledge to any 
ally to enter the fray. This country seeks no aggran-- 
dizement for itself. It seeks no territory; it seeks no 
commercial advantages it did not possess before; it 
seeks no profit of any kind whatsoever. It is lavishly 
spending its young manhood, its resources and its money 
solely that right may be established on earth and un- 
righteous might overthrown. We are dedicating our 
all to the Cause. 

The United States can celebrate this Fourth of 
July with deeper pride than was ever possible before. 
Our place among the peoples of the earth is higher than 
at any previous moment in our history. The nobility, 
the majesty of our purpose is recognized in every civil- 
ized land. Our strength has been a revelation even to 
ourselves. Our Navy has already won a secure place; 
the rapidity with which American forces are pouring 
into Europe is writing a new page in military achieve- 
ment; the volume of war materials and of ships this 
country is producing has astounded our Allies as much 
as it has dismayed the enemy. Nor must the self-sacri- 
fice, the self-restraint, the self-discipline voluntarily 


get Understanding” 


FORTNIGHTLY 





undergone by all classes of the people for the purpose 
of succoring our Allies be overlooked. 

Our whole people, from the richest to the poorest, 
have embarked on this high emprize with a spirit, a 
resolution and a courage worthy of our forefathers who 
signed the Declaration of Independence. Could these 
patriarchs behold the United States of to-day, and see 
not only its material might, but its exaltedness of spirit 
and purpose, they would feel that they had not lived 
and dared and fought in vain, that the heritage they be- 
queathed has been passed down to not unworthy sons 
and daughters. 

* * * 


The only appropriate place for fireworks this year is on the 


battlefront. 
* * * 


J. P. Morgan, Charles H. Sabin, James A. Stillman, and 


other financiers have formed a $2,000,000 company to 
conduct large-scale farming, in the state of Montana. 
This news is of deep significance and fundamental im- 
portance. It is the first notable step 
taken by “Wall Street” to tackle one of 


2 a the most vital problems confronting this 
F ARMER . country, not to say mankind. We have 


been told and retold and retold again 
how people are gravitating from the 
country to cities, how the rural population is decreasing 
and the urban population increasing, how there are 
now fewer producers of foodstuffs notwithstanding that 
there are more mouths to feed. We all realize this 


. dangerous trend, we all know that if the cost of living 


is ever to become reasonable we must have adequate 
production on the farms. But apart from making it 
easier for farmers to borrow money—and, incidentally, 
easier to get into debt—nothing concrete, nothing effec- 
tive has been done by powerful leaders to remedy the 
situation. 

My own conviction is and has been for a long time 
that one remedy lies in the direction of forming just 
such companies as Mr. Morgan and his associates are 
organizing. I strongly believe that the time has come 
to put farming on an industrial basis, so to speak, to 
make it a form of “Big Business,” to conduct it on a 
gigantic scale. 


I feel sure that such corporate and financial giants 
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as Theodore N. Vail, who is already a practical farmer, 
in Vermont; E. H. Gary, who learned farming before he 
learned law or business and could lick any of the farm 
hands at pitching hay; Thomas E. Wilson, who is as 
much interested in raising cattle as he is in packing 
them; George M. Reynolds, who drove a farm team long 
before he filled a bank presidential chair; Frank W. 
Woolworth, who spent much early sweat tilling the soil 
—I believe such men and hundreds of others who have 
made their mark in large-scale business could success- 
fully organize corporations to acquire and cultivate 
enormous tracts of farm land. The same economies 
which can be introduced in industry could be introduced 
in farming. By having ample capital, the most modern 
and most powerful machinery ‘and implements of all 
kinds could be utilized. The most sanitary barns could 
be built for live stock. Fertilizers could be used scien- 
tifically and in adequate quantity. Crops could be 
properly rotated. Transportation could be done econom- 
ically. Products could be marketed intelligently and 
with a minimum of waste. 

But corporate farming could accomplish something 
perhaps of equal importance in another direction. It 
could invest rural life with attractions which it does not 
now possess and the lack of which drives many thou- 
sands of young men and women into centers of popula- 
tion. Perhaps the most serious defect of life in the 
average farming district is the lack of social life, the 
absence of opportunities for mingling with one’s fellow 
creatures, the absence of recreation and amusement in 
conjunction with others. Man is a social animal. Life 
must include something more than merely working, 
eating and sleeping. The craving for human society 
must be satisfied. Of course, the automobile has done 
something to solve this problem, but not enough. Com- 
panies undertaking the cultivation of hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres could form model villages or towns pos- 
sessing all the desirable features of community life. 
The daily transportation of the workers from town to 
the fields could easily be arranged—business giants can 
solve more difficult problems than that. 

Moreover, big business methods of farming would 
solve another pressing problem. While the poets and 
the novelists may rave about the beauties and the bless- 
ings of life on a few snug acres “far from the mad- 
ding crowd,” the stern truth is that the well-educated 
young American of vision and ambition does not see 
in farm life opportunities for rising to heights attain- 
able in other vocations, such as finance, industry, rail- 
roading or merchandising. He sees little room for pro- 
motion. His reading has taught him that few farmers 
who have done nothing besides farming have ever be- 
come national figures. Nor, incidentally, has farming 
bred many multi-millionaires. 

Now, corporate farming on a gigantic scale would 
offer opportunities for advancement, would offer oppor- 
tunities for gaining wealth, would offer opportunities 
for earning distinction, would offer opportunities for 
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winning recognition as national leaders and national 
benefactors. I can foresee the holding of farming ex- 
positions and competitions exciting the keenest inter- 
est from New York to San Francisco and from the Can- 
adian to the Mexican border, with the growers of the 
largest crops per acre, the breeders of the finest work 
horses, the raisers of the best milk cows, the inventors 
of the most helpful implements and the earners of the 
largest profits per acre hailed as the greatest of all 
“makers of America,” outranking any mere banker or 
manufacturer or merchant. All this may seem dreamy 
and visionary. I ‘believe it is coming. After-the-war 
labor conditions may do much to hasten its dawn. 

* * * 

As part of his education, every country youth should read at 

least one large city daily newspaper. . 

* * * 


To make yourself interesting to other people you must 
be interested in other people and what they are doing. 
The bore is the self-centered, self-opinionated, selfish 
person, the person who expects and demands that you . 
will be interested in him and his activi- 
ties and his opinions. One simple 
TO MAKE method of making yourself interesting 
YOURSELF 
INTERESTING iS to be an interested listener. Don’t 
talk if the other party prefers to do 
the talking—remember, we have been 
given two ears and only one tongue. If, however, the 
other party is really interested in having.you talk, in 
expressing your views, in describing your experiences, 
in unbosoming your real thoughts, don’t be niggardly, 
but give freely what is in you. Conversation, to be re- 
ciprocally profitable, must not be wholly one-sided. 

One successful way of making yourself interesting 
and liked by others is to add something to their happt- 
ness. That can often be done by diplomatically letting 
the other party know that you see in them certain credi- 
table qualities. Don’t lie, of course; but don’t be afraid 
to express sincere compliments. Before I attempt to 
interview a big man I always try to find out all I can 
about him, the notable things he has done, the subjects 
he is especially interested in, his pet hobbies and his 
moving motives. It is not, to my mind, flattery, when 
you say a pleasant thing which you really mean. 

Some of our most notable men have a winning 
habit of asking your views, of letting you know that 
they would like to get your angle on a subject. They 
are not above asking lots of questions. Thus they learn. 
Also, they are willing, in turn, to answer your ques- 
tions. On the other hand, I have in mind one rich man 
whom I carefully dodge. He hasn’t a thought outside 
his daily money-making. He isn’t interested in the 
slightest in anything else and will talk nothing else. 

Someone once wittily said that the way to be 
popular is to make everybody you meet fall in love with 
themselves. That’s a superficial way of expressing a 
fundamental truth. In others words, do what you con- 
scientiously can to make people feel better, not worse. 
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One million Americans at the front! That is this coun- 
try’s record. When this truth penetrates the German 
lines and permeates the German people the effect cannot 
fail to be disheartening. Faster than the enemy can 

thin the ranks of the Allies, strong, mus- 
GERMANY cular, resourceful American soldiers 
AND are taking their places on the battle- 
AUSTRIA front, whereas Germany and Austria 
IN STRAITS 

have no such fresh stream of reserves 

pouring in. This country’s war policy 
is now sound: we are hastening and hustling to bring 
about the defeat of the enemy within six months, but 
planning and preparing as if the war might last six 
years. 

The American giant, slow to arouse, is at last be- 
stirring himself to magnificent purpose. We are lining 
the fronts with men, we are filling the seas with ships, 
we are darkening the air with aeroplanes and seaplanes, 
we are infesting European waters with submarines, and 
we are laying down mountains of munitions on the 
Western front. Also, we have already supplied our 
Allies with six thousand millions of dollars and are 
appropriating funds for our own war use at a rate which 
will eclipse that of any other nation. Our blood, our 
brains, our resources, our treasure, are being spent with- 
out stint. 

Evidence accumulates that, though the Teuton armies 
are still tremendously formidable, internal conditions 
in Germany and Austria are becoming unbearable. Not 
only is the death rate among the young and the old 
and the weak shockingly heavy, but hunger and semi- 
starvation are beginning to play havoc with the work- 
ers. There are now filtering through reports that even 
the fighters are not always receiving adequate rations. 
Battles cannot be won on empty stomachs. Nor will it 
be possible for the enemy to maintain the morale of its 
soldiers once conditions at home reach a certain point of 
demoralization. That point would appear to be not 
very far off. It can be hastened by redoubling the ag- 
gressive activities of ourselves and our Allies. 

One hope after another held out by the Kaiser to 
his people and his vassals is being exploded. ‘The 
U-boats have failed abjectly. The enormous stocks of 
foodstuffs which the Ukraine, Roumania, and Russia 
were to supply are not materializing. The Kaiser’s 
“victorious navy” remains cowering in its lair, afraid to 
venture forth. The “beaten” French army has refused 
to accept the Kaiser’s verdict that it is beaten; and 
his third mighty offensive has been brought to a bloody 
standstill. Not only the hospitals but the homes of 
Germany must be littered with wounded—littered to an 
extent one shudders to picture. 

“The hotter the war the sooner the peace,” applies 
with special force to the present situation. It is the 
duty of every last one of us to do his or her part to make 
things hot for Germany. 

oy Stee 
How’s your Thrift Stamps collection growing? 


Wiliam G. McAdoo, he of the many jobs, is a financial 
wizard plus—and then plus again. Sleight-of-hand 
men can charm eggs and rabbits out of empty hats; but 
that’s nothing compared with Magician McAdoo’s finan- 
cial miracles. He has invented a brand- 
new hypnotic system of saving millions, 


McADOO’S ; 
FRENZIED a system which has caused matter-of- 
RAILROAD fact financiers to rub their eyes in aston- 
FINANCE 


ishment. Nothing like it had ever oc- 
curred to any one of them. Yet noth- 
ing could be simpler—or sillier—than the McAdoo sys- 
tem of “saving” the country a few score millions of dol- 
lars. ; 
“Director-General McAdoo has worked out a plan of 
economies. that will save about $250,000,000 a year in 
the operation of the railroads,” reads the eye-opening 
announcement from Washington. After telling how 
huge sums will be saved by giving us fewer trains and 
lopping off all sorts of conveniences, the aforesaid state- 
ment gives these beautiful items: 


Reduction on depreciation account because of 


increased: s0llamy Stock... ...< 5.00 00500060 $25,000,000 
Repairs to locomotives saved by having in- 
creased power, reducing the strain........ $15,000,000 


Repairs to freight cars saved by increased 
rolling stock, reducing the wear and tear.$10,000,000 

Funny, isn’t it, that the business world had never 
been brilliant enough to figure out that the larger the 
amount of equipment used the smaller becomes the 
amount necessary to allow for depreciation? The bil- 
lion-dollar United States Steel Corporation has been 
foolish enough to allow huge sums for depreciation, 
whereas small concerns have allowed only small 
amounts for depreciation. According to the magical 
McAdoo method of figuring, the greater the amount of 
equipment in use the less becomes the wear and tear and 
the smaller the sum that should be allowed for deprecia- 
tion. If our total number of railway locomotives and 
freight cars could only be doubled it would not be nec- 
essary to allow even a dollar for depreciation—a la the 
McAdoo patented system of figuring. Also, the repair 
bill for 300,000 cars would be so much less than the re- 
pair bill on 150,000 cars. Then the larger and more 
powerful the locomotive the less becomes the “strain,” 
according to the new financial wizardry. 

Old-fashioned railway operators were blind enough 
to imagine that the larger the railroad, the greater the 
number of engines and cars it employed, then the larger 
the sum that had to be allowed for repairs, depreciation, 
wear and tear, ete. But these old fogies had no finan- 
cial sixth sense; they were governed by workaday ex- 
perience; they had no vision—rather, visions. They 
stupidly calculated that if they were employing 75,000 
cars the total depreciation would be greater than if they 
were employing only 25,000 cars. That was a very or- 
dinary, unbrilliant way of reckoning. McAdoo has 
shown his contempt: for most of these old-time railway 
presidents and their way of figuring by firing them with 
one stroke of his pen. If, McAdoo can “save” money 
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by the means and methods he has outlined, then these 
veteran railway heads richly deserved to be decapitated. 
But—. No, Mr. McAdoo, it can’t be done, even by 
one exercising the powers of a Sultan. We can see 
rainbows but we never can catch them. Mr. McAdoo 
may dangle before the nation’s eyes such radiant fig- 
ures, but neither Mr. McAdoo nor the nation will ever 
be able to reach them any more than the donkey can 
reach the wisp of hay tied so as to dangle in front of 
his nose. Somehow, the study of this novel statement 
from the Railway Administration suggests the donkey 
simile. 
* * * 
You may have noticed a table in the newspapers show- 
ing, to quote an Associated Press dispatch, that “a 
larger proportion of brokers than of any other occupa- 
tional class reported incomes of more than $3,000 in 
1916 and farmers made proportionally 
the smallest number of returns, it was 
DON’T ALL shown in an analysis of income tax re- 
RUSH TO 
WALL STREET turns for 1916. One out of every five 
brokers made returns, but only one in 
400 farmers.” Please do not immedi- 
ately rush into Wall Street and hang up a shingle. If 
a lot of the brokers who are already in Wall street 
would turn farmers, the country would be better off—- 
and some of the brokers also would be better off. 

Why do so many brokers report high incomes? 
For the simple reason that brokers, as a class, have far 
more capital in their business than most of the other 
professions included in the list, such as teachers, clergy- 
men, authors, doctors, army and navy officers, public 
officials, actors, musicians, farmers, real estate men, 
saloon keepers. A seat on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, for example, costs from $60,000 in dull times 
to $95,000 in boom times, and a great many firms have 
several memberships. Unless a broker can earn a good 
deal more than $3,000 a year he is not doing particular- 
ly well and could probably earn more as a farmer or 
manufacturer. Also, the broker who fails to earn 
$3,000 is not likely to remain.a broker for many years, 
since, in order to maintain his standing and inspire con- 
fidence, he must needs live in fairly good style, dress 
well and not be seen eating off an arm chair in a serve- 
yourself lunchroom. 

The figures cited were for 1916. The figures for 
1917 and 1918 will be less alluring, so far as they con- 
cern brokers. Since the United States entered the war 
the average brokerage firm has barely earned expenses. 
It has worked a considerable part of the time for the 
Government without a dollar of renumeration. It has 
not only handled all liberty loan business free for its 
clients, but has lent clerks and others to the Liberty 
Loan Committees. It also is paying part-salary to 
its workers who have entered the army and navy. Wall 
Street, in short, has been and is on war rations finan- 
cially. og i 

With this explanation it will do no harm to print the 


table, for it is a document of more than ordinary in- 
terest. 


No. of 

Returns Per Cent 
sn ne Se ae 2,839 20 
EE PE Oy ee eer rere 7,479 20 
NS I ccc sb bled 6 on sis0.0800000sdiens 21,273 19 
Mime OWNEES ANG GHETALOLS. .. 2.05.2... 0c evcccccess 2,554 18 
MEMUOEES, CANT, DIMMING, CEC. 0o soc. cc ccccccccccevecs 6,628 11.24 
SMIIER oko coin oinecde sees SEE cGe «ska ees kn sees 1,319 10.76 
oka :s.5 6 dais wba bie biaions 23,631 10 
tte hg Socks pricadies src asausoberaues 1,419 8.5 
Se nis. Sones bch ass co sce0cseaeseie 7,243 8.2 
Re NN SI RONSON Soc goss osc ess 50 sos sinned 0d s0a0e 5,459 7 
IN URINE ie 60.555 64.5055 0l0in 00sec bdo ce seee oe 20,348 7 
BMOCE, DUTMOTE, TOBOCUOTS soo 5c nec cacccccccecscoes 2,529 6.5 
Nr I MN oar ois 5s 0565 515 pia.0'e 050 «10.0 +.60:0.0:60.50.0:0.8%0 6,146 48 
REE SUDMMROE OE ns ooo os cis sc acccccccecccsecsecss 12,274 4.5 
PEERS (MEG GORICER ons ion ove dcccccccccccccscecs 54,363 4.3 
TRERICA OWHETS, MANABETS,. .0.06:00.65.00c0cscveseces 811 2.5 
NI Sd aoe rats eialic.osacipbiacdenaniouian 1,311 19 
Co i abteh cas Aaa aides 4.6 oab:cwes a aninn eins 1,671 14 
en 2,992 78 
ee Ros), os Sanu ddiswlaiss pl 6.404600 6aae% 914 S5 
UIE oon soso herak ey cddbic0cesndsouve 2,919 47 
SPRUE, MOP MOMUDUMBEG) ..0.0555 0 5a:4060sd0000d00 b0000 14,407 24 


If the war drags on much longer, the chances are 
that the first shall be last and the last shall be first in 


future compilations of this kind. 
° * x * 


Life consists of doing, not breathing. 
* * * 
Newcomb Carlton, president of the Western Union, did 
not set labor a good example by refusing to accept the 
principle laid down by the National War Labor Board, 
and it was eminently proper for President Wilson to say 
so publicly. Mr. Carlton’s attitude to- 
wards unions has not been as antagonis- 
tic as might be interpreted. He was 
perfectly willing that all the telegraph- 
ers employed by his company should 
form a union if the majority so desired, 
and he had taken steps for a vote of his workers on 
this point. His contention was that most of the Western 
Union workers did not want to place themselves under 
the heel of outsiders, such as the professional agitator 
of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. He was willing 
to put this belief to the test and to abide by the vote. 

In a sense this was entirely fair; but there was a 
larger issue involved than the unionizing or non-unioniz- 
ing of the Western Union telegraphers. The Govern- 
ment and the Wage Board had laid down a principie, 
and it was a very grave matter, one involving far-reach- 
ing consequences, for Mr. Carlton and his directors to 
refuse to comply with it promptly and fully. It is of 
supreme moment that strikes be averted during the 
war, and the only way strikes can possibly be averted 
is for all parties to comply with the spirit enunciated 
by the thoroughly responsible Wage Board set up by 
the Government. Doubtless, decisions will be given as 


NO STRIKES 


distasteful in some cases to labor as there will be decis- 


ions distasteful to employers; but, in such a critical hour 
as this in the history of the commonwealth, it is im- 


perative that personal consideration and prejudices give | 


way to the public interest. All parties will be free 
after the war to reopen any and every case desired. 

Without peace at home we cannot wage war suc- 
cessfully abroad. 
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BUILDER OF OUR GREATEST DAILY 


at twelve, has built up the most successful, 

most notable, and most respected news- 
paper in America, declares that it is easy to attain 
success if the simple principles imbibed at the 
mother’s knee are conscientiously practiced 
throughout life. 

This man is Adolph S. Ochs, controlling owner 
and publisher of the New York Times. 

“I recently told a friend,’ said Mr. Ochs, 
“that I had conceived an idea which could mean 
millions for its developers, namely, a ‘Company 
to Assure Success.’ How could success be guar- 
anteed? . Very simply. 

“The opportunities for achieving success in 
this country are so numerous, and the methods 
for winning it are so easy, that it is really a re- 
flection upon any man who fails to succeed. 

“My ‘Company to Assure Success’ would ask 
of its clients, or policyholders, nothing out of the 
ordinary—no special brilliancy, no abnormal 
talents, no inordinate industry, even. In passing 
upon applicants for success it would, however, 
inquire rather carefully into a youth’s antece- 
dents and parents, for the first important thing 
in life is to be fairly well born. Satisfied on this 
point, the company would investigate the youth’s 
record to date, and if he was found to have done 
moderately well at school, if he had established a 
reasonably good reputation and character, and if 
he possessed good health—good health is essen- 
tial—then he would be eligible. 


Build Success on Mother’s Precepts 


Pe man who, starting as a printer’s “devil” 


“Suppose a young man of twenty wanted to 
become a lawyer and to be guaranteed that at 
fifty he would have $100,000, the company would 
agree, for an annual premium (within the ability 
ot the applicant to pay) to assure that he would 
be worth that amount at the age named provided 
he complied with its rules and conditions. About 
all these rules and conditions would stipulate 
would be: 

‘*You must strive faithfully to live up to the 
homely precepts taught you as a child by your, 
mother. You must be industrious, you must be 
temperate and, of course, honest. You must give 
diligent attention to your business, lead a clean, 
honorable life, and deserve, as well as try, to suc- 
ceed.’ 

‘Any normal, healthy, suitably educated young 
man entering the legal profession and leading 
such a life would be almost certain to accumulate, 
a fortune of $100,000 by the time he was fifty 
and the company would have nothing to pay. He 
would have paid in premiums a considerable sum 
from twenty to fiftv—and the failures would be 
so few that the premiums received would take 
care of the guaranty a hundred times over. Of 
course, if a man took to drinking and carousing 
he would forfeit all the premiums he had paid in. 
Or, if he contracted indolent habits and spent 
more time in idleness and pleasure-seeking than 
at his office or in court, he would be declared 
guilty of having failed to live up to the rules. 


Mature Advice Essential 


“Take the case of a young man who wanted to 
we assured when fifty a sum sufficient to enable 
him to live on the income. He would be required 
first to show his probable fitness for and his de- 
termined resolve to apply himself to a chosen oc- 
cupation. His premium would start at a low figure 
but would increase as he progressed to positions 
enabling him to save and pay more. To such a 
youth the company would say: ‘You must begin 
at the bottom and learn the fundamentals of the 
business or profession, since a thorough, practical 
knowledge i is an essential qualification for success 
in any undertaking. 

“The company would require that he consult 
his mother or some other relative or friend for 
advice and guidance in case he became perplexed 


Adolph S. Ochs, of New York 
Times, Tells How Young 
Men May Succeed 
By B. C. FORBES 


or doubtful as to a course of personal conduct. 
The benefit of the mature knowledge and ripened 
experience of successful men in various walks of 
life would be constantly made available in tracts 
distributed to all policyholders. By keeping 
closely in touch with each young man as he pro- 
gressed through life, a valuable stimulus would 
be given him. Not only would he know that his 
conduct was being conscientiously observed and 
scrutinized, but he would feel that interest was 
being taken in his career and that he had someone 
vitally interested. Every success would inure to 
the company’s benefit, for if the object of the 
policy was attained without financial contribution 
from the company, the premiums paid would be 
all profit.” 

Mr. Ochs added: “The truth is that the more 
you see of so-called big men, men who have ac- 
complished what are regarded as extraordinary 
things, the more you wonder, when they pull aside 


the screen and let you see them as they really are, © 


why they succeeded. Perhaps I should rather 
say, you wonder why everybody else did not suc- 
ceed, for you find that these men possess no 
phenomenal gifts, but have simply exercised en- 
ergy, enthusiasm, and confidence in their under- 
takings. 

“Success, you discover, is won simply by prac- 
ticing the ordinary virtues—hard work, intelli- 
gence, enthusiasm, self-reliance, honesty. The 
resources of this country are so illimitable, the 
opportunities so innumerable, and the means for 
educating and equipping one’s self so plentiful, 
waste and neglect so prevalent, that there is really 
little excuse for any healthy young man born of 
self-respecting parents failing to attain not only 
dollars-and-cents success, but success in the full- 
est sense of the term.” 


Career Proves Theory 


Mr. Ochs’s own career is the best corroboration 
of the soundness of his thesis. He possesses no 
extraordinary talents; he has introduced no new 
methods in, newspaper making; the New York 
Times is not an extraordinary newspaper—except 
by comparison in respect to its intelligent direction 
and success. The Times is an embodiment of its 
publisher’s dictum that the adoption of honest 
principles and the exercise of daily diligence are 
the passports to success, passports within the 
reach of all. 

“We attempt no sensational ‘stunts’; we never 
try to ‘manufacture’ news. We just do our very 
best to record the news of the world each day as 
accurately, as completely and as intelligently as 
we can,” Mr. Ochs said modestly. ‘We aim to 








ENCOURAGEMENT 


E have never described 

a career more full of en- 
couragement than that of Mr. 
Ochs. It will convince every 
young man—and every older 
man—that worthwhile success 
cannot be reached by cutting 
sharp corners, but by intelli- 
gently, conscientiously, indus- 
triously following the straight 
tested-and-proved paths. 




















publisli a newspaper for the intelligent American 
citizen, a decent, dignified newspaper, in short, 
one that people will respect and believe in—the 
best newspaper, with decided accent on the news. 

“No, it requires no genius to run The Times— 
although I imagine it does, of a kind, to run 
papers which are constantly thinking up circus 
‘stunts’ and other sensations which are no part of 
the day’s news. What is required to conduct The 
Times is ordinary business and news and edi- 
torial common-sense, with a sense of responsi- 
bility. 

“The same thing applies, I should say, to other 
forms, to all forms, of enterprise. That is why 
I believe a ‘Company to Assure Success’ would 
be so successful. It is important that our able, 
alert, ambitious, well-behaved young men should 
clearly realize that to attain success it is not 
necessary they should be born geniuses or that 
they should attempt the abnormal or the sensa- 
tional. All they need do is to live up to what 
their good mothers taught them. Success will 
follow with almost mathematical certainty. 


Work Should Be Pleasure 


“One’s life work, undertaken in this spirit, will 
never be a task but a perpetual pleasure, the 
highest form of pleasure known to man, since it 
embodies the spirit of service, consciousness of 
being useful in the world.” 

I have interviewed many successful men and 
have studied many notable careers, but not one 
of them ever propounded a doctrine more full of 
encouragement to the youth of America, nor do I 
know one career more full of inspiration for the 
honest young man bent upon leading an upright, 
industrious, useful, successful life. Adolph S. 
Ochs inherited neither money nor business 
talent—his father, indeed, had little of either. His 
father was a man of great culture and an ideal- 
ist. a lovable character, a model husband and 
father, a pious man and a true philanthropist, al- 
ways giving generously of his little store and 
much of his time in helping others and identify- 
ing himself with public movements or social 
service. What Adolph S. Ochs inherited from 
his father was a healthy mind and body and high 
ideals. Nor did he receive even an average 
amount of school education, having started to 
earn his living at the age of twelve. Not only so, 
but he was never, at any stage of his career, ac- 
claimed as a genius, as the possessor of trans- 
cendent ability. His endowments were only 
those common to the average American youth 
with health and healthy ambitions. 

If, therefore, this absolutely normal lad of less 
than normal education and backed by neither 
money nor social influence has been able, by the 
practice of ordinary talents and observance of 
the ordinary, accepted business ethics, to develop 
and become owner and publisher of the greatest 
and most influential daily newspaper in the coun- 
try, not to say the world, is there not in his record 
inspiration and hope and cheer for every clean- 
minded, hard-working American youth? Let us 
follow, step by step, this record, this unspectacu- 
lar, stone-upon-stone record which has been 
crowned with such worthwhile success. 


Starts as Printer’s “Devil” - 


Adolph S. Ochs’s parents both sought the 
refuge of this republic because of their demo- 
cratic ideas and practices. His father sympathized 
with the German democratic uprising that led to 
the revolution of 48 and came to this country 
when 19 years of age. His mother, the daughter 
of a family of standing and means had, while at 
school in Heidelberg, steadily succored hunted 
German revolutionists, and on learning that her 
arrest was planned, her father secretly sent her 
on a sailing vessel to this country, to a brother 
residing in Mississippi. When the Civil War 
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broke out the father joined the Union army and 
attained the rank of captain in an. Ohio regiment, 
fighting against his wife’s brother, who was in 
the Confederate Army. Adolph was born in Cin- 
cinnati on March 12, 1858, but after the war 
(1865) the family removed to Knoxville, Tenn. 
When only eleven, the lad helped the 
family income by getting up between 
four and five o’clock every morning 
and delivering newspapers for the 
Knoxville Ch¥Yonicle. When four- 
teen, his father paid $50 for six 
months’ tuition for Adolph at an ad- 
vanced school. The lad pondered 
over the circumstances of his parent: 
and told his father he preferred tc 
go to work. He overcame his father’s 
strong objections, and the money wa: 
1efunded. 

The Knoxville Chronicle took hin 
on as printer’s “devil.” He had tc 
sweep floors, rescue dropped type 
from the sweepings, distribute the 
“pi,” clean ink rollers, and run an 
fetch for the printers. He learned 
how to feed presses, how to fold book 
forms, how to set type, how to “make 
up,” how, in short, to attend to the 
mechanical processes of getting out a 
small newspaper. When seventeen 
he set out for larger fields. Already 
he had manifested in marked degree 
the qualities that were to win success 
for himself and which, he holds, will 
win success for any other young man. 

With prophetic vision, the editor 
(William Rule, now the venerable 
editor of The Knoxville Journal and 
Tribune) gave this bov of seventeen 
the following testimonial : 

“Adolph S. Ochs has been in 
my empioy for more than two 
years. I have found him honest, 
zealous, reliable and trustworthy. 
He is quick to comprehend and 
faithful to execute whatever he 
may be intrusted with. He is en- 
dowed with an intellect capable 
of reaching the highest point in 
mental achievement. He is a 
very meritorious young man. As 
such I cordially recommend him 
to all with whom he may come in 
contact.” 

His fellow printers also had visions 
of big things for the seventeen-year- 
old youth. They “inscribed a parting 
gift (a volume of Hood’s poems) to 
him with these words: 

“We, the undersigned, your 
fellow workmen, appreciating 
your moral and practical worth, 
both as friend and workman, present you 
with this, our feeble tribute, with the hope 
that some day, soon or late, we shall be able 
to note you among the nation’s honored 
sons.” i 

Nation Paid Tribute 

Some thirty years later, on the occasion of the 
twentieth anniversary of his control of America’s 
foremost newspaper, the whole nation did him 
honor, and again more recently, on his sixtieth 
birthday, tributes were showered upon him in 
number, in cordiality and in importance befitting 
a great statesman or other national leader. And 
why not? Is not the proprietor and publisher of 
The New York Times, with its unrivalled prestige 
and power and influence, a real leader of the na- 
tion’s thought, a real though unofficial statesman, 
a real molder of the nation’s history?” 

But we are outrunning the chronology of our 
story. Bat 

After job printing experience in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal office, service with the newly 
established Knoxville Tribune as assistant fore- 
man of the composing room, @s reporter, and 
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finally as assistant to the business manager, the 
publisher of The Tribune took young .Ochs, in 
1877, to Chattanooga, Tenn., to help in establish- 
ing a paper there, The Chattanooga Daily Dis- 
patch, which, however, failed. Young Ochs was 
made. receiver, liquidated its debts, arranged a 


~ 





ADOLPH S. OCHS 


consolidation with The Chattanooga Times and 
gained control—with no capital save brains, in- 
dustry and enterprise. 

All this at twenty ! 

And he still owns it. The fortieth aniversary 
of his ownership is July 1. 

Mr. Ochs’s first paper was not a New York 
Times in size, circulation or income—The Times 
today has the largest income of any daily paper 
in the world, last year’s having exceeded 
$7,000,000. The Chattanooga Times of 1878 had 
four pages, boasted no telegraph news, was 
printed on a man-power press and had a circula- 
tion of 250 copies a day—The New York Times 
has a circulation of well over 350,000 on week 
days and not far from 500,000 on Sundays. His 
initial difficulties were innumerable. From boy- 
hood he had had the sobering, character-develop- 
ing obligation.of contributing to the support of 
his family, so that, though his industry and ambi- 
tion were thereby stimulated, his bank account 
had been kept down. He was obliged to get a 
friend to endorse a note for $300, of which, he 
had to pay $250 in cash for the property in addi- 
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tion to becoming responsible for its $1,500 debts. 
He wrestled manfully with his heavy burden. He 
was reporter, editor, advertising solicitor, busi- 
ness manager and publisher rolled into one. Also 
bill collector, an uphill task in those early days, 
for Chattanooga had less than 8,000 white popu- 
lation and was not going ahead with 
velocity. The citizens, however, rec- 
ognized his worth, and he was always 
able to obtain necessary credit and 
small financial assistance, although, 
like Henry Ford, in his first months 
in business, it was always a case of 
nip and tuck. 


Always Meets Obligations 


When a wild real estate boom, in 
which all Chattanooga joined, col- 
lapsed, The Times was one of the 
few businesses which did not go un- 
der. Mr. Ochs had by then estab- 
lished a reputation for never having 
failed to meet an obligation, and al- 
though he felt the common pinch, he 
was enabled to pass through the gen- 
eral strain. What saved him was his 
reputation, his character rather than 
his cash. Everybody felt certain that 
he would make good, and conse- 
quently his credit remained unim- 
paired—an impressive tribute to 
those everyday qualities which Mr. 
Ochs declares are the true essentials 
for success. 

Having placed The Chattanooga 
Times on a sound, profitable basis, 
having multiplied its circulation 
manyfold, and having built for it a 
home which is one of the architec- 
tural monuments of the city, the still 
youthful publisher, following a long- 
cherished but latent ambition, turned 
his eyes towards larger fields of ac- 
tivity. One of his youthful dreams 
pictured him as the publisher of The 
New York Times. 

Mr. Ochs, it will be noted, had set 
for himself a distinct goal. In dis- 
cussing his “Company to Assure Suc- 
cess,” Mr. Ochs laid emphasis on the 
necessity for a young man having a 
fixed purpose in life and bending all 
his energies to fulfilling it. 

“In resolving to enter a certain 
stream of fortune,” says Mr. Ochs, 
“a young man must forge ahead in 
that particular stream and not permit 
himself to drift into any other tribu- 
tary stream. If he tries one course 
and then another he is not apt to get 
very far in any one of them. He 
must devote his life persistently and consistently 
to accomplishing one cherished purpose.” 

And so it came about that Fortune, as is her 
wont, played into the hands of this determined 
worker who knew exactly where he wanted to get 
and would not be side-tracked. 

| 


Discovered Times in Death Throes 


The fine old New York Times fell on evil days. 
It had been sold by the George Jones estate, early 
in 1893, to a group of prominent citizens who 
were desirous of having an influential, highly- 
regarded, independent Democratic newspaper. 
They paid $1,000,000 in cash for the paper and 
organized the New York Times Publishing Com- 
pany. The 1893 panic, which swept down so 
many companies and firms, hit the Times, which 
had not been furnished with an adequate amount 
of working capital. The paper struggled along, 
unsuccessfully for two or three years. Various 
plans and efforts were made to resuscitate it, but 
all failed, principally because the one essential 
was not secured—the man, competent by experi- 


ws 
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ence and ‘purpose, to take the management and 
control, Mr. Ochs learned of the situation, which 
was generally known among New York City 
newspaper men. 

Up he came to New York, investigated the 
situation, discovered that the once mighty and 
prosperous Times was almost in death throes, 
and that no New York newspaper man of recog- 
nized ability could be induced to tackle its resus- 
citation. Adolph S. Ochs had grappled with diffi- 
culties all his life—difficulties rather fascinated 
him. The position admittedly was bad, but had 
it been otherwise he appreciated that he, an out- 
and-out outSider, would not have been thought 
of 1 connection with its control. 

Answering the inquiry what caused him to rush 
in where others feared to enter, he said; “I 
thought there was an opportunity for a news- 
paper in New York City appealing to intelligent, 
thoughtful people. All the morning newspapers 
were more or less affected by the then supposed 
popularity of the ‘yellow’ press. Horrors, crimes, 
scandals, and sensationalism of varied types were 
rampant, and newspaper men were about accept- 
ing the superstition that success could only thus 
be won.” 

Mr. Ochs had a better opinion of the public, 
and he was willing to risk all his worldly posses- 
sions on the faith that among three million people 
there was a number sufficient to make possible the 
success of a real newspaper. He proved the wis- 
dom of his judgment even beyond the widest 
stretch of his enthusiastic and alert imagination, 
to the everlasting benefit of journalism and to the 
credit of the American people, winning thereby 
for himself a place of enduring fame for placing 
his profession on a higher and nobler plane than 
it had ever theretofore occupied for “disinterested 
and meritorious public service,” to use the lan- 
guage of the Advisory Board of the Columbia 
School of Journalism in awarding its gold medal 
for such service to the Times, the only paper ever 
thus honored. 

Just how he acquired control of The New York 
Times let Mr. Ochs tell in his own words: 


Controls Times Company 


“T organized a company under a new charter— 
the present New York Times Company—with 
10,000 shares capital stock (par value $100) and 
$500,000 5 per cent. bonds ; took up the $1,000,000 
of stock of the old company by giving in ex- 
change 2,000 shares of the new company; paid 
the debts of the old company dollar for dollar 
with $300,000 of the five per cent. bonds; and 
with some difficulty the remaining $200,000 of 
bonds I sold at par for cash, by giving to every 
purchaser of a $1,000 bond 15 shares of stock as 
a bonus. I subscribed for $75,000 of the bonds 
and received 1,125 shares of stock as a bonus, 
and—as was stipulated in the articles of the or- 
ganization plan—I received 3,876 shares of the 
capital stock as compensation when three years 
after its organization the company was placed on 
a paying basis. The value placed on the shares 
shortly after I assumed the management was in- 
dicated by a sale of some of them at 10 cents on 
the dollar. 

“So in this way I acquired the control, the ma- 
jority stock of the New York Times company 
(5,001 shares), as the result of my work and the 
investment of $75,000 in bonds. And this ma- 
jority and controlling interest, somewhat in- 
creased, I now own and possess, free, clear, and 
unencumbered in any shape, form or fashion. 
Adding to my interest the shares held by others, 
there is nearly 90 per cent. of the capital stock 
of the New York Times Company owned in the 
office of The Times by persons solely employed 
in producing The Times. 

“T have never had any partners and there has 
never been any one who had any control of or 
voice in my affairs or who in any form could 
affect my entire freedom of action. We have 


been conducting a very large and rapidly develop- 
ing business, having invested over $4,000,000 in 
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real estate and more than $1,000,000 in printing 
machinery, and there has, of course, been much 
financing to do, but it has been done without, in 
any instance, by word or deed, by understanding 
or implication, involving the attitude of The New 
York Times toward any man or interest, any 
measure or purpose. There never was a man or 
interest that could require me to do his or its 
bidding or consult his or its wishes, and I am 
proud to say I am today, as is The New York 
Times, firmly intrenched in that independence. 
We are our own masters, beholden to no one.” 

It was not money, you see, that enabled Mr. 
Ochs to turn his dream into a reality; it was, 
rather, his grit, his courage, and more particu- 
larly his reputation—character, which, as the late 
J. P. Morgan once proclaimed, was always ac- 
counted by him more important than collateral in 
considering the granting of a loan. The financiers 
and others. who had purchased The Times from 
the Jones estate were compelled to sell or quit, 
and what they could not do with their money, Mr. 
Ochs accomplished by his integrity and ability 
without putting up any large sum of money, when 
he became the dominant factor in the property. 


Morgan Incident 
Mention of Mr. Morgan recalls an incident 


which still lives in the fittancial district. Mr. 
Morgan held $25,000 of The Times’ debentures, 


and during the reorganization undertaken by Mr. 








TO ASSURE SUCCESS 


UCCESS is easier than failure, de- 

clares the man who has made The 
New York Times. In this article he out- 
lines how any normal, reasonably-am- 
bitious, healthy young American can 
make a creditable record. “Follow the 
teachings of your mother,” ts the chief 
point he emphasizes. 
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Ochs some of the others interested attached con- 
siderable importance to the attitude the great 
banker would adopt towards the proposition to 
exchange his debentures for bonds in a new com- 
pany. There appeared to be hesitation in ap- 
proaching Mr. Morgan. One day, the story goes, 
the newcomer from Chattanooga was passing 
Morgan & Company’s office and decided he would 
drop in entirely unannounced and unintroduced 
to sound Mr. Morgan. In half an hour he was 
out with Mr. Morgan’s signature to the reor- 
ganization agreement. When the others heard 
that Mr. Morgan had fallen into line they were 
curious to know who had staged it for the young 
publisher, who had introduced him and who had 
turned the trick. When they learned the simple 
truth their estimate of the newcomer doubtless 
advanced quite a few points. Mr. Ochs later said 
that as events proved, the obligation arising from 
that conversation was Mr. Morgan’s, for he ex- 
changed, at its full face value, what was of little 
or no actual value for a bond which was later re- 
deemed in cash at a hundred cents on the dollar. 
Mr. Ochs, by the way, never had another transac- 
tion with Mr. Morgan, direct or indirect, not- 
withstanding that he doubtless established a high 
credit with this powerful banker. 

To sell $200,000 of 5 per cent. bonds resting 
on a property bankrupt and discredited as The 
Times had become was in itself no mean feat. 
The paper was losing thousands of dollars every 
week; its circulation had dwindled to 10,000 a 
day ; it did not own its linotypes, and the presses 
on which it was printed were ancient and value- 
less. Other publishers laughed up their sleeves at 


the temerity of the interloper ; he would find that _ 





it was one thing to run a paper in a small country 
town and another thing to revive a metropolitan 
daily losing money hand over fist, 


Founded Paper on Ideal Principles 


- Just how did Mr. Ochs set about the rejuvena- 
tion of The York Times? What were the prin- 
ciples he adopted? What methods did he lay 
down for the guidance of the organization? Here 
he was, with a problem on his hands which no 
other man in the publishing business would 
tackle. By learning exactly how losses were 
turned to profits and failure to success in this par- 
ticular business, other men confronted with busi- 
ness difficulties may glean valuable pointers and, 
what is more to the purpose in the preparation of 
this article, the young men of America may not 
only gather inspiration and encouragement, but 
will be stimulated to follow sound principles and 
to avoid all smart-aleck attempts to “get rich 
quick,” by more or less unscrupulous short cuts. 

Very clear-cut and definite were the young pub- 
lisher’s ideas as to how he would proceed. He 
had built up one daily newspaper from nothing 
to notable success by the application of certain 
very plain principles and methods, and he was 
convinced that these same principles and methods 
could be successfully applied to any other news- 
paper—or, for that matter, to any other form of 
business. 

“T thought,” Mr. Ochs recently said, “there was 
an opportunity in this great city for a metropol- 
itan newspaper conducted on ideal interior daily 
principles ; a newspaper with ‘all the news that’s 
fit to print,’ honestly presented and fairly and in- 
telligently interpreted; a newspaper for enlight- 
ened, thoughtful people; a newspaper conducted 
as a decent, dignified journal.” 

On the day he took control of The Times he 
thus announced his policy: 

“If a sincere desire to conduct a high 
standard newspaper, clean, dignified, and 
trustworthy, requires for success honesty, 
watchfulness, earnestness, industry, and 
practical knowledge applied with common- 
sense, I entertain the hope that I can 
succeed and maintain the high estimate. that 
thoughtful, pure-minded people have ever 
had of The New York Times. 

“It will be my earnest aim that The New 
York Times give the news, all the news, in 
concise and attractive form in language that 
is permissible in good society, and give it as 
early, if not earlier than it can be learned 
through any other reliable medium; to givé 
the news impartially, without fear or favor, 
regardless of party, sect, or interests in- 
volved ; to make of the columns of The New 
York Times a forum for the consideration of 
all questions of public importance, and to 
that end to invite intelligent discussion from 
all shades of opinion.” 


Progress Slow at First 


For a time progress was slow. It was not and 
is not the Ochs method to try to startle. There 
was no burning of red fire, no sending up of noisy 
skyrockets. He began, as he has continued, to 
build soundly, strongly, securely, testing and try- 
ing every brick laid, attempting nothing showy, 
but planning and rearing a structure of merit and 
endurance. He did not even make changes in 
the staff. He discovered that the decline of The 
Times had been brought about by wrong points 
of view of ownership and management, not by 
any shortcomings of the editorial or business 
office staff. The Times, whose editorial page is 
among the most respected and influential in the 
world, has the same chief editor today (Charles 
R. Miller) as it had when Mr. Ochs took hold 
twenty-two years ago, and many other important 
positions are held by the men then on the paper. 
Not one salary was reduced ; as a matter of fact, 
no man or woman on The New York Times has 


(Continued on page 209) 





























ONE OF AMERICA’S 


HE smallest city in the United States is 
the home of the “Best Employer in Amer- 
ica.” This is the city of Sherrill in the 

central part of New York State, having a popu- 
lation of approximately 2,000, most of whom are 
employed by the Oneida Community, Limited. 

The “proof. of the pudding” is, in this case, in 
serving under the “best employer,” and the fol- 
lowing are the reasons why the Oneida Com- 
munity, Limited, has earned the title. 

When this corporation was founded in 1880, 
the territory now known as Sherrill was a farm- 
ing district of about 700 acres, part of which lay 
in Oneida County and the remainder in Madison 
County. The people of this territory were occu- 
pied in trap making and silverware manufacture 
on a small scale. 

The corporation which grew from these small 
beginnings, is known today, far and wide in the 
United States, England, France, Germany, China, 
Australia, Brazil and other countries, as the 
leader of the trade in steel traps, mouse and rat 
traps and silver plated 
ware. 


Why “Oneida” 
Prospered 


At the time of its in- 
corporation the company 
employed about 100 men 
and women, while today 
it has 2,800 on its pay 
rolls. The impetus be- 
hind its growth was the 
splendid treatment of its 
employees. 

They were asked to 
co-operate with the com- 
pany, to feel as if they 
were part cf it, to sug- 
gest when things needed 
a remedy. Suggestion 
boxes were placed in the 
factory and all requested 
to use them. This still 
is a policy of the com- 
pany. Each morning the 
foremen met the general manager and discussed 
the welfare of the employees, arrangements for 
the day and other business details. This gave 
the employees a chance to ask for little comforts 
usually overlooked, but which when provided, 
increased their efficiency. This custom remains 
a feature of the company’s policies. 

Every six months all the agents, directors, fore- 
men and employees’ representatives met to ar- 
range for the year’s work. 

Under this system things prospered and the 
company grew rapidly. Gradually new comforts 
were added by the managers whose first thought 
was always for the employees. A safety com- 
mittee was appointed to institute all conveniences 
necessary to protect the employee. An emergency 
room was opened for accident 
cases. This was as completely = 
equipped as many hospitals. A 
doctor and two trained nurses were 
placed in charge to administer to 
the sick or injured employees. The 
doctors and the nurses inaugurated 
a home-visiting system. 


Spurred Ambition in Young Men 


Soon after its inception, young 
men began to look to this company 
as a means to achieve notable ca- 
reers. This new blood helped to 
build success. The community 
attracted men of fine calibre who 
desired to better their own and 
their children’s opportunities. 
Schools were built and stores 
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BEST 


How Oneida Community, Ltd. 
Promotes Welfare of 
Its Employees 
By PRIVATE W. D. HOLMES 


opened. A savings system was established 
to encourage thrift. Employees’ bank accounts 
grew and the village prospered. The savings sys- 
tem allowed the employees to deposit their earn- 
ings with the company, thus adding to its c@nital 
and indirectiy helping the growing business. 

An Employees’ Relief Association was formed 
for mutual aid in case of sickness or injury. 
Members’ dues covered all expenses and loss of 


pay in the factory when one was incapacitated. 


The Athletic and Social Association was the 
next step in cementing the workers. It gave them 
opportunities to know each other better and to 
enjoy more social comforts. The dues were only 


twenty-five cents a month, the sum total of which 
the company doubled. This money paid for en- 





A Tableware a of the Oneida Community, Ltd., at Sherill, N. Y., shows the spaciousness and 


excellent ventilation of the buildings. 


tertainments and supported the athletic teams. 

During one year the Association spent $15,000 
which gives some idea of the scope of its ac- 
complishments. Today it supports all branches 
of sports, shows motion pictures in its own audi- 
torium, and has its own band, athletic parks, and 
swimming pools. 

Model Factory Built 

The ever growing business required new room 
and in 1913 a large new factory was built at 
Sherrill with the idea of providing all modern 
comforts for employees. This included plenty 
of window space with natural light for each 
worker. A lunch room seating five hundred 
where meals were served at cost was added. A 
lounging room was furnished with bowling alleys 


—_—— ~ 





One of the beautiful men’s dormitories in the Oneida Community, Ltd., built 


by the company. 
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EMPLOYERS 


and billiard tables for the men and pianos for 
the women. A library of technical and business 
books, history, classics and fiction was opened for 
employees. Dormitories were built for the men 
and women from other cities and a motherly ma- 
tron stationed to advise and befriend the latter. 

Those living in the village were encouraged to 
build their own homes on land provided by the 
company gratis. The “Oneida” built the homes 
and received payments on the houses as rentals 
until the actual cost was paid up. 

Thus the village grew and grew, until in May, 
1916, it was incorporated as a first class city, 
with a commission of five to run its affairs. 

Roads have been improved and other con- 
ditions vastly remedied. “Oneida” has added to 
its equipment a power house through which it 
supplies the city with electricity, two new public 
schools, and a $50,000 high school. A coal de- 
partment supplies the employees with coal at 
cost. In 1917 a $50,000 club house was built, 
provided with tennis courts, bowling alleys, an 
auditorium seating 1,800, 
to show motion pictures 
and give concerts, a bil- 
liard room, a rifle range ; 
a basket ball court an in- 
door skating rink and a 
Gymnasium. In front of 
the club house is a base- 
ball, football and soccer 
field with a large grand- 
stand. 

On this diamond the 
employees’ team meets 
the best in the United 
States. Even the Na- 
tional, American and In- 
ternational League teams 
appeared here. 

In another section are 
the picnic grounds, and 
in still another is the field 
have appeared. here. 

In January, 1917, P. 
B. Noyes, manager of 
“Oneida,” was contem- 
plating a trip to the Pacific Coast. The employees 
thereupon showed their regard for “the best 
employer in America” by collecting in six 
hours, sufficient subscriptions to purchase as 
a gift, a Cadillac automobile in which he could 
make the trip. 


Wages Meet High Cost of Living 


Because of war-time needs, a new system of 
wages was instituted in January, 1917, known as 
the “high cost of living” system. By it employees 
receive two envelopes weekly. One covers the 
normal wage, the other the special high cost wage. 
This is based on Bradstreets index number and is 
changed monthly. At the start it was placed at 
16%, this being the percentage above the normal 
cost of living at the time. It has 
steadily risen until on January 1, 
1918, the percentage was placed at 
361%4%. The workers are therefore 
constantly keeping abreast of the 
rising costs, never fearing in- 
creased expenses. 

The common stock of the com- 
pany was offered to the employees 
below the market price, in order 
that they might reap the benefits 
of their years of labor. This offer 
was accepted, for with co-operation 
existing as it had for years, this 
meant adding the last link in the 
chain of advancement. Thus has 
been developed the Oneida Commu- 
nity, Limited, hailed by every one of 
its employees as, by all odds, the 
“Best Employer in America.” 
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MEN AND MATTERS AT WASHINGTON 


Distribution of raw materials, which furnish 
the vital sinews to any industrial nation, will 
play a larger part in any negotiations to settle 
the war than will the distribution of territory. 
The Washington administration, which rightly 
has felt that the integrity of peoples or 
nationalities was of the utmost importance, 
now realizes that the nation-in a position to 
dictate terms with reference to raw materials 
will be even stronger than the nation which 
has made the greatest extensions on its own 
military map. 

Dr. Bernard Dernburg, formerly secretary 
of colonies in the German Imperial Cabinet, 
and later special representative of the German 
government in America, declares that it is 
absolutely necessary that 
Germany “shall have com- 
plete commercial and mar- 
itime liberty, and also that 
she shall have a concen- 
tration of raw materials 
for the purpose of sup- 
plying the world after the 
war. At the peace con- 
ference we must not only 
demand these advantages, 
but command them by 
force if necessary.” 

It was due very largely 
to Germany’s desire for 
raw materials, as well as 
to her desire for more ter- 
ritory, that the conditions 
were established which 
brought on the war. 

The American Govern- 
ment has been rather un- 
mindful of one of the The news 
greatest weapons which pression that 
can be used against the for haggrad = 
German government to- a “This le 
today. This country’s con- ; 
trol of raw materials is fairly well established in 
cotton, copper, iron and coal. The fact that this 
country did not extend its operations at 
foreign sources of supply has its striking proof 
in the hurried preparations recently to estab- 
lish an enormous nitrate industry in the South 
and West. ; 

Now, however, administration leaders, in- 
cluding Edward N. Hurley, Chairman of the 
Shipping Board, and Bernard M. Baruch, 
Chairman of the War Industries Board, have 
been focusing attention upon this weapon that 
must be used against German militarism at 
any peace conference that may be held in the 
future. The longer the war continues the 
more possible it will be to strengthen this 
weapon, if there is intelligent recognition of 
the usefulness of such instrument. 


A Replogie-Farrell Bout 


Incidentally, the War Industries Board has 
been measurably expanded. Even before the 
Overman bill was passed the president had 
conferred upon Mr. Baruch, through an execu- 
tive order, the powers which later were given 
the vitality of a legislative enactment. Since 
the Overman law has become operative all 
the departments have been clearing their 
major purchases through the War Industries 
Board. While they all continue to make pur- 
chases direct they refer their needs, as in the 
case of steel, to the War Industries Board. 

There has been a friendly difference of opin- 
ion between J. Leonard Replogle, Steel Direc- 
tor of the War Industries Board, and the 
officials of the Steel Institute, which is com- 
posed of the representatives of the leading 
steel interests. Mr. Replogle has maintained 
that the present and prospective supply of 
steel is insufficient to meet the requirements 


Replogle-Farrell and Rea- 
Willard Incidents—J. D. 
Ryan’s Silence 
By THOMAS F. LOGAN 


Our Washington Correspondent 


of the Government. There is no question of 


the fact that Mr. Replogle knows the steel 
business from the ground up, nor is there any 
question that men like James A. Farrell, 
President of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, know their business; but there is always 
room for a friendly difference, and such a 
difference has existed. 









paper reports gave 
Director - General Mc 
railway presidents, Rea, of 
lard, of the B. & O. and sum 


opposite of real purpose of visit as 


Mr. Farrell, for instance, sincerely believes 
that the steel companies will be able to catch 
up with their unfilled orders and will be able 
to meet every requirement of the Government 
and still have considerable capacity for the 
filling of private orders. 

Since none of the departments in Washing- 
ton have been able to say so far just what 
their requirements will be it would seem to 
be the better part of wisdom to postpone any 
further radical curtailment of such industries 
as the passenger automobile industry until 
the need for such action is apparent. The 
trouble has been that many of the Govern- 
ment’s steel orders have been allotted to plants 
that are not delivering with the same facility 
as the larger plants. 


Rea and Willard Not Snubbed 


The Bethlehem Steel Company today is 
giving very substantial satisfaction to ali the 
Government departments. Some months ago 
there was some delay in deliveries of forg- 
ings, due to necessary experimental work. 
The Bethlehem Steel Company is now coming 
through in fine style. The naval work that 
has been done at the new Squantum yard of 
the Bethlehem Steel*Company has brought 
praise from the naval officers. All the depart- 
ments are now realizing the need for extend- 
ing existing facilities where better results can 
be obtained than by creating entirely new 
facilities under inexperienced management. 
More and more the administration realizes 
that experience cannot be created at short 
notice. The men who have been accomplish- 
ing results in the past are found to be the 
reliance in the war situation. 

Director-General McAdoo has shown very 
plainly that he realizes this. A story which 
has been given wide publicity runs to the 





effect that Mr. McAdoo sent for Samuel Rea, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, who were the first railway 
presidents to be sent for, and told them that 
their services would be no longer required. 
The real object of the visit was totally differ- 
ent. Mr. McAdoo’s invitation to these two 
foremost railway presidents was inspired by 
special courtesy toward them in view of the 
services they had rendered the country before 
the roads were taken over. 

Mr. McAdoo has been one of those who 
from the beginning have realized the value 
of experience. He has always been friendly 
to Mr. Willard. The latter has rendered signal 
service to the Government. 
For a considerable time 
Mr. Willard served as 
chairman of the advisory 
commission of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. 
The Director-General, 
therefore, wished to let 
Messrs. Willard and Rea 
know what was planned 
before the news was given 
out to the papers. Both 
Mr. Willard and Mr. Rea, 
however, have necessarily 
given a great part of their 
attention to the corporate 
side of their railroads, and 
they chose to remain on 
the corporate side as presi- 
dents rather than become 
federal managers. A. H. 
Smith, president of the 
New York Central Rail- 

Adoo sent road, as regional director, 
the Pennsyl- exercises great power ; but 
a he no longer has any con- 
* nection with the corporate 

side of the Central. 

On Mr. Smith’s suggestion Mr. Crowley, the 
Central’s operating vice-president, was made 
its federal director. 

As indicative of the friendly attitude toward 
both Willard and Rea it may be stated that 
the railroad administration asked Mr. Willard 
to become federal manager of the eastern half 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Mr. Wil- 
lard, however, consulted! with the directors 
of the B. & O., and later expressed to the 
railroad administration his desire to remain 
as the president of the road on the corporate 
side to look after the $700,000,000 property 
and the interest of some 30,000 stockholders. 

Mr. Rea was permitted to make the same 
choice. He could have been federal director 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad if he had chosen 
to do so. 

It is a matter of justice to Mr. McAdoo and 
to the officials associated with him, as well 
as to Mr. Rea and Mr. Willard, to state the 
fact that the railroad administration has not 
overlooked faithful services and has not been 
antagonistic in any of its dealings, but has 
merely felt it necessary to separate federal 
direction from corporate management. 


Railroads Fight Contract 





While the dealings between the railroad 
administration and the managers of railroad 
properties have been friendly there is conflict 
over the terms of the contract for compensa- 
tion. The railroad administration has figured 
on a basis that is not satisfactory to the rail- 
roads. The lawyers are thrashing it out, and 
eventually are likely to reach a ‘compromise 
without any necessity for taking the question 
into the courts. There is every likelihood 
that the spirit of accommodation will prevail. 
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What of the unscrambling of the eggs at 
the end of the war? 

The various railroad ticket offices in the 
large cities are being consolidated. Most of 
the railroad lines are -being used regardless 
of their ownership. An accurate account is 
being kept of all improvements made, but 
nevertheless it will be difficult to determine 
where the benefits have gone when the final 
accounting comes. 

There are those who say that all the signs 
point to Government ownership, but it should 
be remembered that there was a test vote on 
the question of leaving the time for the return 
of the roads undetermined in the law, and that 
Congress, by a large majority in both houses, 
staunchly stood for a limitation upon the 
length of Government control. 


Why Ryan Is Silent 


There has been comment upon the reticence 
of John D. Ryan, Aircraft Director, whose 
authority was made absolute by a specific 
section of the Overman law. In sharp contrast 
to the preceding regime Mr. Ryan has made 
no glowing statements. He has not even made 
any statements at all. By the time this 
appears he will have gone into the aircraft 
plants and talked to the men, the foremen 
and the managers; but he will not say any- 
thing to indicate the extent of deliveries. His 
attitude to some has been inexplicable. Here 
is the authoritative explanation of it: 

“No nation at war ever makes public the 
number of heavy guns which its army has at 
the front. Not even in America, where the 
pressure for information is greater than any 
other country, has there been published any 
definite figures to show the precise number 
of men on the front or behind the line.” 


Airplanes Will Win on Front 


Mr. Ryan is vitally interested in making a 
success of his job. His great organizing 
ability is admitted everywhere. As president 
of the Anaconda Copper Company he did not 
believe very much in talking, but he frankly 
recognizes that his present public position 
requires him to be as frank with the public 
as is consistent with the public interest. He 
believes, however, that statements giving the 
production of the airplane factories and motor 
factories unquestionably would place such 
information in the hands of the enemy as 
would enable them to prepare for any results 
which America might achieve. Germany can- 
not meet the American shipping program 
because, admittedly, she is building sub- 
marines as fast as she can. Military experts 
believe, however, that statements based upon 
production of heavy guns or airplanes come well 
within the classification: “Information useful to 
the enemy.” 

It requires some degree of self-sacrifice for 
a public official to come to this conclusion when 
the job is coming through. It would be much 
easier for him to give the figures to show that 
he is making a success of his job. The charac- 
ter of the man is sufficient guarantee that he 
will leave nothing undone to make a success of 
the aircraft program. His known ability is even 
a greater assurance of success; and results on the 
western front finally will tell the story. 


Abandoning Cost-Plus. 


The war was started virtually on a cost- 
plusibasis on all war contracts. The idea was 
that. if flat prices were accepted large profits 
would be made. The Government said to the 
contractors that they must build the canton- 
ments and other work at cost, plus a moderate 
percentage of profit. The contractors had 
been® making from 10 to 25 per cent. and 
sometimes higher in peace, but they were told 
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OUR BURDENS 
By Berton Braley 


“He travels the fastest who travels alone!” 

Well, maybe, but speed is by no means the only thing, | 
And Life, when it’s nobody’s care but your own 

Is likely to prove but a dreary and lonely thing. 
I’m sorry for those who’re “unhampered and free,” 

Who fare by themselves to the goalthey are driving for, 
For half of the fun of the struggle, to me, 

Is having somebody that I can be striving for. 


Why, what is the use of the thing called Success, 
If you’re not achieving for some one who’s dear to you, 
Who joys in your triumph and shares your distress, 
And when you’re discouraged, brings comfort and cheer to you? 
If Somebody’s looking to you and your strength 
For love and for care, it’s a whip and a spur to you, 
While if you’re alone, you may go any length 
But no one will fret over what may occur to you. 


Thank heaven for burdens, for those who depend 
On you and your nerve and your brains and capacity, 
They make your achievement worth while to the end, 
They help you keep on with a grim pertinacity ; 
Don’t hanker for “freedom,” be glad that your life 
Holds some one whose needs have forevermore driven you, 
Whatever your burdens, a Mother, or Wife 
And children—Thank God that these burdens are given you! 

















that they must reconcile themselves to 10 per 
cent., and in some instances a little lower. 

It was found that costs were rising under 
this system. Now all the departments are 
trying to get away from the cost-plus system. 
It is not the rising cost of labor and materials 
that makes the danger in the acceptance of a 
contract on a flat price. It is mainly what is 
known as “the slack” in the job—the delay 
in the arrival of materials, the difficulty in 
obtaining the materials, the difficulty in 
obtaining labor that is efficient and, in- 
cidentally, the labor turn-over. That is the 
main condition that made the estimated cost 
of the Hog Island project jump out of bounds. 

There is hardly a substantial contractor in 
the United States today who will dare risk his 
whole fortune by taking a contract at a flat 
price. Everything he has built up in years 
might be wiped out by a doubling of the cost 
of the project—a condition which actually took 
place in the construction of the yard at Hog 
Island. 

The fixed fee basis, in many instances, is 
now taking the place of the cost-plus system. 
This removes all suspicion that ultimate costs 
are increased to enlarge the percentage. A flat 
fee is being arranged on many contracts so 
that regardless of the cost the profit will not 
increase. An estimated price is stated and it 
is understood that if the contractor lowers the 
cost he splits the saving with the Government. 
This gives an incentive to keep down the cost 
of the project. 

Mr. Ryan, for instance, is anxious to abolish 
the cost-plus system, but it can’t be done until 
fair average prices are ascertained by experi- 
ence in the actual manufacture of the airplanes 
and motors. Until a new type has been manu- 
factured, it is usually difficult to guess at the 
probable cost of it. Where experience has fixed 
the probable cost it is only possible to do away 
with the cost-plus and instill the fixed fee or 
even flat price. 

Either under the fixed fee system or flat 
price system, there is not going to be very 
much in Government contracts in the future. 


The new taxation bill in all probability will run 
as high as 80 per cent. on excess profits. This 
will mean that where a contract on a 
$10,000,000 project at a 10 per cent. profit basis 
would net the contractor $1,000,000, the larger 
part of it will go back to the Government. 





I happen, temporarily, to occupy this White 
House. . 

I am a living witness that anyone of your 
children may look to come here as my father’s 
child has. 

None are so deeply interested to resist the 
present rebellion as the working people. Let 
them beware of prejudice working division and 
hostility among themselves. 

The strongest bond of human sympathy, out- 
side of the family relation, should be one uniting 
all working people of all nations and tongues, 
and kindreds. Nor should this lead to a war 
upon property, or the owners of property. 

Property is the fruit of labor; property is 
desirable and a positive good to the world. That 
some should be rich that others may become rich, 
and hence is just encouragement to industry 
and enterprise. 

Let not him who is houseless pull down the 
house of another, but let him work diligently 
and build one for himself, thus by example assur- 
ing that his own shall be safe from violence 
when built. 

It is for this the struggle should be main- 
tained, that we not lose our birthright, not only 
for one, but for two or three years. 

The Nation is worth fighting for—Abraham 
Lincoln. 

ae 

Middle age is largely a state of mind created 
in others by the impression we make on them. 
Youth looks forward, old age looks back. 
Middle age should look on things as they are, 
take hope and joy through ability to make 
them better, where in the condition themselves 
no incentive to hope and joy is normally 
found. It is strictly “up to us” what middle 
life may bring, for we are young enough to 
build for the future, old enough to have gained 
poise and experience and perspective. 
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AMERICA WILL SHORTLY RULE THE AIR 


O give the United States a maximum of 
aeroplanes now needs most of all, the 
assistance of you and me. 

Let public enthusiasm get behind the pro- 
duction of aircraft as it got behind the produc- 
tion of ships-and the output will be speeded 
up enormously. Aeroplane workers and aero- 
plane manufacturers have had too much dis- 
couragement and not enough encouragement. 
They have been harassed by the Washington 
authorities and bitterly criticised by the press 
and the public. It has taken heart out of 
the work. 

The tide, however, is about to 
turn. 

An end has been put to the 
foozling at Washington. Presi- 
dent Wilson very properly has 
detached aircraft production from 
the dominance of army and navy 
bureaucrats and has placed it under 
the undivided control of John D. 
Ryan, as responsible head of the 
Aircraft Production Board, just as 
shipping has been made an in- 
dependent enterprise under Charles 


a position to secure results. He is 
now in a position to give orders 
and to see that they are carried 
out. His hands are no longer tied 
by military red tape. He can 
choose and is choosing brainy 
civilians to direct operations. 
Practical aircraft experts doubtless 
will be incorporated in his staff. 


Phenomenal Aeroplane Production 


My firm belief, based on investi- 
gation, is that the production of 
aeroplanes during the second half 
of this year. will astound the 
world. 

Detroit alone promises to be 
turning out fifty planes every day 
this fall, to say nothing of a total 
output of 19,000 Liberty Motors 
before September Ist. Wright- 
Martin is opening a big plant on 
Long Island. Standard Aircraft is 
speeding up, and Dayton is coming 
to the front. 

By far the greatest aircraft 
plants are those controlled by John 


N. Willys, whose phenomenal 
record in making automobiles 
justifies confidence that he 


will accomplish more rather than 

less in airship building, since 

not only profit but patriotism spurs him on 
in this field. It may astonish the American 
public to learn that to date some 75 per cent. 
of all the aeroplanes made in the United 
States have come from Willys-controlled 
plants. 

He became the dominating business force 
in the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corpora- 
tion of Buffalo last year when Glenn H. 
Curtiss decided to free himself from operating 
tasks in order to concentrate upon engineer- 
ing and new patent problems. The first thing 
Willys did was to rush up an additional 
factory, covering no less than twenty-seven 
acres of floor space—one of the very largest 
buildings of its kind in the world. So 
energetically was the work pushed that the 
building was completed in ninety days and 
was occupied within one hundred days. 

In May alone the various Curtiss plants at 
Buffalo—there are six of them—produced no 
fewer than 512 aeroplanes, while this month 
the total will approximate 570. 

Nor is that all. The American Navy has 


Aeroplane Production Now 
Speeding Up—Big Curtiss 
Plants’ Record 


By B. C. FORBES 


found the Curtiss Company its strongest reli- 
ance in the matter of seaplanes. Within the 
last twelve: months the number supplied the 
Navy has exceeded four hundred. That, how- 





JOHN N. WILLYS 


ever, is less encouraging than the fact that no 
fewer than six regular seaplanes are now being 
turned out every day as well as one to two very 
large flying boats daily, a feat which has won 
for the Curtiss people the profound gratitude 
of Secretary Daniels and which ought to win 
the gratitude of every American citizen. 


Seaplanes Speeded Up 


I have never seen a body of workmen bend 
themselves to a task more industriously, more 
enthusiastically, more diligently than the men 
engaged in the building of these monster 
marine birds. The rapidity with which each 
man performed his allotted operation was 
suggestive of a team of ship riveters out for a 
record. There was not a moment’s idling. 
There was not a word of unnecessary talk. 
There did not seem to be one waste motion. 
Every man seemed to know exactly what to do 
and strained every nerve to do it with light- 
ning dispatch. A big: placard recorded the 
production week by week and month by month, 


and it was plain that every worker meant to 
eclipse all previous performances. 

The intense industry of the seaplane builders 
was not matched in every department nor, do 
I venture to assert, is it matched in many or 
any of our aeroplane plants. The explanation? 

“The Navy Department all along has known 
what it wanted, has told us what to do and 
has left us alone to do it,” I was told. “We 
have not been held up by constant changes 
during production. The Navy has given us a 
chance to show what we can do. And you bet 
we are trying to do it.” 


Will Get the “Subs” 


One employee confided to me 
that every man working on these 
flying boats felt that every ham- 
merstroke, every screw turned, 
every rivet driven was as a nail in 
the coffin of the German submarine. 
“These,” he said proudly, “are the 
birds to get the subs. They can 
hover overhead, not far from the 
surface, and spot every submarine 
that comes along. The larger ones 
can get the submarines by dropping 
the depth bombs. They are going 
to knock the submarine completely 
out of business. You can bet your 
shoes we boys are doing our level best 
to see that the ‘subs’ are killed off 
like vermin.” 


Employ Many Women 


At its six Buffalo plants the 
Curtiss Company makes, of course, 
both motors and plants. Willys, 
however, can draw heavily for 
motors upon his other plants at 
Toronto, at Hammondsport and, 
also, the Willys-Morrow Company 
at Elmira, N. Y., where a gigantic 
new aero motor factory was rushed 
last Fall. Here, indeed, is the 
largest machine shop in the entire 
world for the making of motors, 
motor tools, etc. The testing of 
aeroplane motors goes on here like 
a roar of thunder all day and every 
day. Some 6,000 men and women 
are employed—President A. P. 
Morrow, a veteran who knows 
every wrinkle of the business, told 
me that for certain delicate kinds 
of work they found women more 
expert and more careful than men, 
so that they are increasing the number 
employed. 

At Buffalo the Curtiss plants are now em- 
ploying 14,000 workers, of whom about 1,300 
are women. The labor problem has been as 
hard to handle as the manufacturing problems, 
largely because of the periods of semi-idleness 
caused by the holding up of work when, under 
the old regime at Washington, designs were 
changed, necessitating delays in making new 
tools, in compiling new drawings and specifi- 
cations, and so forth. If workers were laid off 
by the thousands every week or two, numbers 
of them naturally sought other employment. 
On the other hand, when large forces were 
kept on for which there was not full employ- 
ment daily, discipline and morale suffered. 


Mr. Kepperley Effective Organizer 


This was one of the first matters to receive 
the attention of Mr. Willys. Fortunately, he 
had on his Willys-Overland force an executive 
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SPEEDING UP AMERICA’S AEROPLANES 


More than a million and a 
half women have replaced 
men in American war indus- 
tries since the conflict began. 
They have gone into the 
aeroplane factories as readi- 
ly as into the more tradi- 
tional fields of sewing, etc. 
Here they are shown paint- 
ing the bodies of aeroplanes 
which Uncle Sam’s daring 
aviators will use over the 
enemy lines. All sorts and 
conditions of women are so 
employed, from the society 
girl imbued with patriotic 
fervor to the young girl with 
her hair still down her back 
who must earn her living, 
and does it by helping her, in 
many cases adopted, land. 
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(c) Underwood ¢ Underwood. 


Below is the Overhaul Department in one of the largest aeroplane fac- 

tories of the Curtiss Co., at Elmira, N. Y. Here every bolt, screw and 

piece of machinery that goes into the plane is overhauled and rid of the 

slightest flaw. Nothing is permitted to be used in the construction of 
the machine that is not perfect. 
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Specially photographed for Forbes Magazine. 


Above is seen the Assembly Department of the same Elmira plant. 
Here the tested parts of the machine are brought together and 
the motors constructed from only absolutely perfect pieces. The 
immensity of the plant can be imagined from this picture, which 
shows row upon row of American motors. Every item receives the 
most scrupulous han- 
dling, and any defec- 
tive ones immedi- 
ately discarded. Every 
precaution is taken at 
the production end to 
safeguard our boys. 
None of the aeroplane 
accidents can be attrib-° 
uted to faulty machin- 
ery, for Uncle Sam’s 
army of aeroplane 
workers is fighting er- 
rors in make-up. 





Specially photographed for Forbes 
Magazine. 


Each motor, before being en- 
cased in the body of the 
aeroplane is tested carefully. 
A long row of sheds for this 
purpose is constructed at the 
Elmira plant. Each platform 
is inclosed by a wire screen 
to prevent standers-by from 
being hurt. The motors, with 
propellors attached, are then 
run at exceedingly high 
speed. The sound of several 
motors being run off at once 
results in a loud buzzing 
sound which is almost 
deafening. If the motor 
works smoothly it is passed 
upon for use. If not, it is re- 
turned for further inspection. 








Specially photographed for Forbes Magazine. 
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who combined unusual organizing ability with 
a faculty for handling men, namely, James E. 
Kepperley, who, as a youth, served his full 
term of apprenticeship as a machinist, became 
a lawyer as a stepping-stone to a 
business career, made his mark in 
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aeroplanes that no stone should have been 
left unturned, by either the authorities at 
Washington or the manufacturers throughout 
the country, to hasten output to the limit. At 





so little commendation that the spirit of the 
average aircraft worker has not been properly 
enthused. All facts not of direct aid to the 
enemy should be published concerning the in- 
crease in production at different 
plants so as to appeal to the com- 





Indianapolis, attracted the atten- 
tion of Willys in the days when 
the main Overland plant was at 
that city, joined Willys at Toledo, 
and rose up to be one of his right 
hand men in the management of the 
huge Willys-Overland works. The 
naval and military authorities appar- 
ently believed that Mr. Kepperley 
was the ideal man to take hold of the 
active management of the Curtis 
plant. Mr. Kepperley took up his 
duties at Buffalo last January and 
the remarkable progress made 
since than is in no small measure 
due to his skilful management. 
Having been a machine shop 
worker himself, Mr. Kepperley 
“knows the boys.” They can look 
upon him as a co-worker rather 
than as an unsympathetic boss, 
knowing nothing about their work 
or their troubles. Nothwithstand- 
ing all the effort Mr. Kepperley 
has had to spend in speeding up 
production, he has found time to 
mingle a good deal with the men, 
to get acquainted with them, to 
meet them both inside and outside 
of the works (the latter on social 
occasions). He has also adopted 
the excellent expedient of writing 
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petitive spirit of the workers and 
enlist national interest in the 
campaign. 


Delay Should Be Avoided 


The greatest care should be 
taken all along the line to insure 
that no delay is ever incurred 
through lack of raw materials, 
through scarcity of parts, or 
through hitches in transportation 
facilities. 

Whether it may become neces- 
sary for the Government to take 
specific measures to make sure of a 
full supply of skilled labor for 
aeroplane plants is also a question 
which should not be overlooked. 
This, however, opens up a problem 
which is not peculiar to the aircraft 
industry, but would undoubtedly 
have to be handled in conjunction 
with other war industries. 

Criticism of aircraft bungling 
has served a most useful purpose, 
but the time has now come to turn 
from destructive to constructive 
criticism. The roots of the evil, at 
Washington, apparently have been 
torn out. Mr. Ryan has been 
clothed with virtually unlimited 
powers to secure an adequate 








an intimate personal message to all 
the workers every week through 
the medium of “The Curtiss Fusel- 
age,” the weekly publication issued 
by and for the workers, and in which they 
take the keenest interest. The note struck 
by Mr. Kepperley in these direct little talks 
can be gathered from the fac-simile repro- 
duced on this page. 

When the Senate Committee visited the 
Curtiss plant this month the newspapers re- 
ported that the members were favorably im- 
pressed with what they saw and with the 
company’s record of production. 

Incidentally, it was Curtiss planes which were 
used to inaugurate the historic aerial mail 
service in this country. 


Suggestions 


Turning to the general aircraft situation, it 
is possible to make one or two constructive 
suggestions. 

There has not been enough 24-hour pro- 
duction. So crying has been the need for 


This is a facsimile of a letter written in “The Curtiss Fuselage,” the company 
newspaper, by James E. Kepperley, Mr. Willys’ right-hand man. 


the principal plants one shift has been the rule 
rather than the exception. There should cer- 
tainly be two shifts and, wherever possible, 
three shifts. 

Then John D. Ryan should take a leaf out 
of Mr. Schwab’s book and visit the principal 
plants. His coming ought to be announced to 
the workers ahead of time, as much publicity 
as possible should be given in advance to the 
visit, all the workers should be called together 
(if thought most advisable, at the luncheon 
hour) to be addressed by Mr. Ryan and per- 
haps by some popular military general and 
naval admiral. Rousing talks and stirring 
appeals to the workers would unquestionably 
have a most salutary effect in enthusing the 
forces and thus quickening production. 

The press of the country could also be 
utilized more than it has been utilized to 
inspire aeroplane workers to redouble their 
efforts. There has been so much criticism and 








YES, 


HERE is a strange fact about business 
that I have noticed many times. 

It may be expressed in this apparently sense- 
less phrase: 

A little too much is just enough. 

A young man came to me yesterday to tell 
me his boss had been fired. 

I was sorry for the boss; glad for the young 
man; and glad for myself. It proved me, for 
once, a good prophet. 

For the same young man had met me three 
months ago and complained of his lot. His 
boss was loafing on the job, he said, leaving all 
the work of the department to him. “He gets 
the money, and I do the work,” the young man 
exclaimed. “What shall I do?” 


I told him to do more work. _ 


> .. 


“But I’m doing so much already” he cried. 

“T know it,” I said. “Domore. Doso much 
more that everybody in the office will notice 
it. Then see what happens.” 

Well, it happened. The boss is fired; and he 
has the boss’s job. 

I read a great deal of biography: it is my 
favorite kind of reading. And nothing im- 
presses me so much as to see how hard the 
great men of the world have worked. 

Almost without exception, they have done 
more work than they needed to do: more work 
than the average man would have been willing 
to do; more than enough. 

Posterity seldom does know the names of 
the men who are careful not to work too hard. 

Bishop Butler worked twenty years on his 
“Analogy,” and then wanted to burn it be- 
cause he thought it not good enough. 


supply of flying machines, the 
responsibility for results is now 
squarely up to him and those whom 
he gathers around him. Should he find any 
manufacturer unable to show reasonable re- 
sults, Mr. Ryan should not hesitate to take 
drastic steps, for the country will be behind 
him in every legitimate act he may find 
necessary to remedy defects in production. 

My own conclusions are that most if not all 
the larger manufacturers will speed up output 
to an extent not generally expected. The 
industry has passed its whooping cough and 
measles stage. After all its initial troubles, 
its many faulty and false moves, it is at last 
getting into its stride. Let Mr. Ryan and 
the other authorities, as well as the press, 
enlist us all as rooters for aeroplane building 
and aeroplane records, and the effect, I think, 
will have not a little to do with convincing 
Germany of the futility of holding out against 
the United States and her Allies. 

Britain “rules the waves.” 

America should—and can—“rule the air.” 











George Eliot read more than a thousand 
volumes before she began to write “Daniel 
Deronda.” 

Patient, continuous, ceaseless work. What 
the ordinary writer would have called too 
much the extraordinary writer thought hardly 
enough. 

There is a verse in that great text-book on 
modern business, the Bible, which sums it all 


up: 

“And whosoever shall compel thee to go a 
mile, go with him twain.” 

Whosoever hires you to work eight hours, 
take advantage of him by working a little 
more; whosoever compels you to do a certain 
task, do more than you contract to do. 

It’s the second mile that counts. All 
biography is a record of that truth; all busi- 
ness experience attests it. 

The work that no man compels you to do is 
the work for which the world pays most. 

A little too much is just enough—Bruce 
Barton. 
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HAVE WE TOO MANY PUNY BUSINESSES? 


but the world needs it today as never be- 

fore. And it will need it quite as much 
tomorrow. The tremendous demand for food, 
soldiers, ships, airplanes, rifles, and other war 
munitions emphasizes the urgency of this need 
now, but conservation will also be essential for 
the rehabilitation and progress of the world in 
the after-war period. 

Conservation in connection with problems re- 
lating to our timber supply, water power, etc., 
and, more recently, in regard to husbanding our 
food-supply, has been widely discussed; but the 
real importance of general conservation methods 
has not been appreciated by most of us. Recently 
we have been urged to economize in the matter 
of food and fuel, but if the war drags on, much 
more extensive and far-reaching methods will be 
necessary. 

Americans are probably the most profligate 
wasters in the world today. Wasteful habits are 
readily apparent in all phases of American social 
and industrial life. Moreover, we waste not only 
food, clothing, fuel, and other material things, 
but the indirect waste due to the misapplication 
and loss of man-power is also very great. Every 
one understands the present importance of econ- 
omizing in the use of certain “kinds of food, but 
few people appreciate the fact that the little which 
we rather grudgingly do along this line is often 
more than offset by extravagance in clothing, 
jewelry, furniture, transportation, amusements, 
etc., since all these things consume material and 
man-power which is greatly needed in the army 
and navy and for the production of food, coal 
and other necessaries. 


C ONSERVATION” may be an old story— 


War May Teach Conservation 


Of course, war always means waste, but this 
war may teach the world lessons in conservation 
which otherwise might never have been learned. 
The war is now costing more than one hundred 
and sixty million dollars daily, it is computed. 
At first waste was rampant and unchecked. Later, 
however, methods were developed by at least one 
of the allied governments (England) which are, 
directly and indirectly, saving many millions of 
dollars in the matter of food, clothing, and equip- 
ment, without interference with efficiency or com- 
fort. Will the American government see to it 
that all practical methods for avoiding unneces- 
sary waste are carefully studied and adopted by 
our own military establishment ? 

In the conservation of our man-power, a great 
deal has been accomplished by the U. S. Public 
Health Service and in the vicinity of our train- 
ing camps, with the happy result that these great 
cantonments, which otherwise might have been 
pestholes of disease, are about the healthiest com- 
munities in the land. : 

This work of sanitation affords a valuable ob- 
ject lesson, for, although these camp sites were 
selected because they appeared to be the best 
places available for the purpose, even in these sec- 
tions sanitary conditions proved to be so poor that 
radical changes were found necessary in order to 
correct situations likely to cause dangerous epi- 
demics and otherwise impair the health of our 
soldiers. We can readily understand, therefore, 
the announcement of our public health service 
that a very large percentage of the physical de- 
fects which are barring from army service so 
many young men reared in rural districts is due 
to unsanitary conditions. 

These facts indicate the importance of a na- 
tional health survey and of other effective means 
for the conservation of the public health through- 
out the country. 

Our national loss in efficiency on account of 
physical imperfections and diseases among our 
people is great; but the loss due to unused and 
misused human energy is far greater. In partial 


Thoroughgoing Conservation 
Key to Efficiency in 
War and Peace 
By STANLEY W. FINCH 


recognition of this fact, the legislatures of sev- 
eral of our states have recently enacted laws 
making idleness a crime, and these laws, if care- 
fully administered, will doubtless do much good. 
But even a most casual review of the situation 
reveals the inadequacy of such laws, for the con- 
firmed loafer, or the tramp who does absolutely 
no work, is by no means our worst time-waster, 
since, although he wastes all of his own time, he 
at least leaves other people free to devote their 
time to useful occupations. The real trouble is 
that millions of our people, in their pursuit of 
lassitude and luxury or in their efforts to profit 
by stimulating useless consumption by others, 
waste the time of other millions and their own 
time as well. 


Put Non-Producers to Work 


Are we employing a chauffeur for our pleasure 
car, or other unnecessary employees or servants? 
Let’s release them for military service or for 
work as army nurses, cooks, or clerks, or for the 
manufacture of munitions, ships, or airplanes, or 
the production of army clothing, food, coal, or for 
any of the thousand and one purposes for which 
millions of workers are needed. And if we can 
help in no other way in this war, let us at least 
stop wasting the nation’s man-power and learn 
to feed, dress, and take care of ourselves and our 
children. There are many thousands of homes in 
America where this suggestion might well be 
adopted. 


Small Business Units National Waste 


Tremendous waste results also from our system 
of endlessly multiplying the number of our small 
shops, stores, restaurants, and business places of 
all kinds. Thus we often find in a single block or 
office building scores of concerns engaged in prac- 
tically the same kind of business, with their un- 
necessary consumption of space, heat and light; 
their duplication of furniture, fixtures and de- 
livery cars, telephones, typewriting, duplicating, 
computing, addressing and adding machines and 
appliances; their cashiers, stenographers, clerks, 
bookkeepers, waiters, cooks, chauffeurs, and other 
employees ; their specially printed letterheads, bill 
heads, envelopes, price lists, and advertising and 
printed matter of all kinds; and their inevitable 
bosses who spend much of their time worrying 
about expenses and trying to escape bankruptcy. 

Moreover, the waste of labor and material in- 
cident to the useless multiplication of small busi- 
ness units does not end with the place of business 
itself. Hundreds of letters written where one 
would suffice, clog our mails and waste the time 








IS HE RIGHT? 


RE there too many small, un- 

necessary, superfluous busi- 
nesses in this country, especially 
in the cities? Are many men em- 
ployers on a small scale who 
should be employees? Are there 
scores of important, fundamental 
ways in which the man-power and 
the efficiency of the nation could . 
be wisely conserved? This article 
will at least stimulate serious 
thought even though it may 
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of our railway and postal employees and also the 
time of the employees of the offices and factories 
to which they are addressed. The entering of 
twenty orders for goods, and the packing and 
shipping of those orders to separate destinations 
when only a single order and a single shipment is 
necessary, also cause useless waste; and when 
we consider that this same wasteful process is 
multiplied millions of times and in thousands of 
different ways every day in practically all lines 
of business, we can begin to understand the fact 
that a very large percentage of all the business 
activity of this country which we dignify by the 
name of work is really nothing but wasted human 
energy. 


Individual Merit Rewarded 


Much of our national waste is due to our mis- 
taken ideas as to the economic effect of business 
competition. Competition may be useful under 
certain circumstances; but the American policy 
ot encouraging tne establishment of unlimited 
numbers ot wholly unnecessary small competing 
business units promotes selfishness and waste and 
has long since outlived whatever useful purpose 
it ever served. 

No doubt many objections will be raised against 
any attempt to change American business methods 
along these lines. here are so many thousands 
of self-constituted proprietors of small business 
units, and they so thoroughly enjoy the luxury of 
bossing their little establishments and being sup- 
ported in comparative idleness by their unfortu- 
nate underlings, whose health and labor they often 
ruthlessly exploit by improper labor conditions 
and inadequate wages, that it is to be expected 
they will protest most strenuously against any 
change which would require them actually to 
work for a living as employees. 

Others having the real interests of the people 
at heart will doubtless raisé more or less plausible 
objections to this proposed change. Perhaps their 
most persistent objection will be that the change 
may destroy individual initiative and ambition. 
On the contrary, the change will directly promote 
initiative and ambition, because position and ad- 
vancement in our unified industries will depend 
solely upon personal efficiency and will not be 
affected (as it is at present, when the person of 
comparatively small means often becomes the 
self-appointed proprietor merely because he has 
money and regardless of his lack of any real ef- 
ficiency) by the fact that a person does or does 
not possess a small amount of capital. Thus 
workers will have a more equal chance, and there 
will be full and fair play for every legitimate 
ambition. 

Moreover, those who have money will, of 
course, have full opportunity to employ it profita- 
bly by purchasing stocks, bonds, etc., and in many 
other ways, and will also be free to do their 
share in the necessary work of the world instead 
of being mere parasites, as many of them are 
now. 


Unification Brings Efficiency 


The Federal Government has already found 
that, in order to win the war, it is necessary, in 
certain cases at least, to treat whole industries as 
single units. The most important illustration of 
this fact is, of course, the recent unification of our 
entire railroad system under absolute govern- 
mental supervision and control; but further im- 
portant illustrations are found in the manner in 
which our coal, ol, airplane, shipbuilding, and 
other nation-wide industries are being treated by 
the government. 

There need be no fear of deterioration in the 
quality of our products as a result of industrial 
unification, for satisfactory progress in this and 
other directions will be provided for by the es- 


(Continued on page 206.) 
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“ A (c) Mirzaoff. 
Dead Germans are strewn along the once densely wooded Bois Bricot. 
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(c) Underwood & Underwood. 


Like a Yellowstone geyser the flame shoots out of “Fauvette,” a 340 cannon French Once @ beautiful city, Ypres is now completely demolish 
gun. It is bombarding German supercannon during a night charge. 
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‘ (c) Kadel & Herbert. 
other, French. They must be telling stories in “Esperanto.” 
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? (c) Undcrwood 
€ Underwood. 
Army surgeons ex- 
amine our men in Hospital 
trains carrying them away 
from the front. A card 
game is going on. 


A British Official. 
(ce) Underwood & Underwood. 


The utter dejection of these German prisoners is visible in their walk. 


(c) Central News Photo Service. 
Guarded by a British Cavalryman, they are being led to a war prison. 


is picture of the ruins was taken at a height of 400 feet. 
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U. S. GIANTS IN LATIN AMERICA 


ODAY you can ride in comfort from 
Colon, on the Atlantic, to Panama, on the 
Pacific, by the railroad which virtually 

parallels the Panama Canal. The journey occu- 
pies an hour or two. 

But the building of that little road still stands 
as an engineering and construction epic. 

It was accomplished by a band of Americans, 
men who knew not the meaning of the word 
“fail.” It is a record of splendid heroism—an 
object lesson to any who may fear that America 
will not meet the test of the cruel days that lie 
ahead on the battlefields of France. In no part 
of the world has Yankee genius reached a higher 
standard than in South America and Central 
America. Such names as the Keiths, in Costa 
Rica; Meiggs, perhaps the greatest railway en- 
gineer in history; Thorndike and the Harmons 
in the Andes, and Wheelwright and George Earl 
Church are household words throughout the 
Latin Republics. But not one of these men is 
more worthy of undying 
fame than Stephens, 
Trautwine, Totten Will- 
iams, Baldwin and the 
other builders of the 
Panama Railroad. 


Railroad Considered in 
1828 


The idea of building 
a means of transit across 
the Isthmus originated 
during the earliest days 
of Spanish occupancy. 
Balboa and other Con- 
quistadores discussed 
and investigated the pos- 
sibilities of opening a 
canal, little realizing the 
vastness of the under- 
taking. A railway was 
thought of as early as 
1828, when the first two 
railways in the United 
States were opened for 
traffic, namely, the Balti- 
more & Qhio and the 
Carbondale & Honesdale 
(Delaware & Hudson). 
During that year the gov- 
ernment of New Gren- 
ada (now Colombia) en- 
gaged J. A. Lloyd, an engineer, to survey a pos- 
sible railway route from near the head of naviga- 
tion on the Chagres River to Panama City or 
some equally accessible point on the Pacific, and 
likewise a canal from the Carribean Sea to a point 
just above the mouth of the Chagres. But foreign 
capital could not be attracted. 


1847 Definite Plans 


In 1835, Henry Clay, the statesman, advocated 
the construction of the railway, to be owned and 
operated by the United States Government. 
Congress vetoed this proposition, and the scheme 
languished until 1847, when the French looked 
into it, formed a company, but could not raise 
the necessary funds. 

In 1848 a momentous happening hastened the 
coming of the railway. Gold was discovered in 
California, and fabulous tales of wealth started 
a rush to the new El Dorado. The routes were 
fraught with dangers. The prairies of the West 
swarmed with Indians, and the stormy Cape Horn 
route was long and perilous. Panama, the natural 
short cut to the Pacific, presented an almost im- 
possible barrier of swamps, in which deadly fever 
lurked. Consequently this route was shunned 
with fear and trembling. 


How the World’s Wonder, 
Panama Railroad, Was 
Built at Deadly Cost 


By FREDERIC M. HALSEY 


Realizing that traffic was assured, three Ameri- 
cans, John L. Stephens, a famous traveler and 
writer, William Henry Aspinwall and Henry 
Chauncey obtained the concession to build. At 
first they decided on a horse tramway but soon 
realized the impracticability of this. Chauncey 
was commisioned to raise the capital, originally 
fixed at $1,000,000, and Stephens, accompanied 
by J. L. Baldwin, an engineer, explored the route. 
The entire road was to be completed in eight 
years, and the government of New Grenada was 
given an option of purchasing the line after a 
period of years and was guaranteed 3 per cent. 
of the net profits. The railway company received 





The magnificent modern terminal at Panama and a_ view of the primitive station when the railroad was 


being planned. 


a grant of land, and goods in transit were guaran- 
teed passage free from custom duties. 

In the early part of 1849 George M. Totten 
and John C. Trautwine, American engineers with 
long tropical experience, were commissioned to 
survey and construct the line. Porto Bello, orig- 
inally chosen as the Atlantic terminus, had to be 
abandoned because speculators had purchased 
land originally chosen as the terminus and held 
it for an inordinate price. The two engineers 








MODERN GIANTS 


‘THIS series of articles has been 
so cordially received that 
Forbes Magazine hopes to publish 





other stories by Mr. Halsey. In 
contrast to the series just con- 
cluded, they will tell of the phe- 
nomenal achievements of present- 
day Americans in building up in- 
dustries, developing mines, etc., in 
Latin-America. 
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finally chose Manzanilla Island, the present site 
of Colon, as the Atlantic starting point, and after 
obtaining a supply of labor from Cartagena, New 
Grenada, began preparation for active construc- 
tion work. 


Stupendous Difficulties Surmounted 


Few feats of modern times rival this under- 
taking. From Manzanilla Island the route lay 
across a virgin swamp, dense with mangroves 
and briary creepers too wet to clear by fire. The 
muddy, slimy land was the home of numerous 
alligators and snakes and the breeding place of 
pestilence and fevers. Mosquitoes and _ flies 
swarmed by the millions. To live on the island 
was impossible, and the workers found shelter 
in an old brig anchored in the harbor. 

No ceremony marked the commencement of 
this enterprise. Trautwine and J. L. Baldwin 
lead a landing party to .a spot on Manzanilla 
Island and, axes in hand, 
started to clear the un- 
derbrush. The island 
once cleared, the resolute 
band plunged into the 
swamp. Waist-deep in 
mud and water, the 
heroic men wrested their 
way forward. Day after 
day they toiled in the 
tropical swamp, quitting 
at dusk to find their 
headquarters on the 
overcrowded brig alive 
with insects—a place of 
torture. Each night the 
torrential rains made 
sleep on deck impossible, 
while below, the heat 
was like a fiery furnace, 
adding to the discom- 
forts suffered by the 
me water-soaked and _ ex- 

| hausted men. 

Soon fever, the inevit- 
able enemy, broke out, 
and the grim reaper com- 
menced to harvest his 
toll. Doctors were hur- 
riedly procured from the 
States and more laborers 
obtained to fill the rapid- 
ly thinning ranks. Three 
months of sweat, work and suffering won as 
reward only two and a half miles of line lo- 
cated and partly graded. As the line was 
slowly carried inland it was found necessary 
to erect huts on rafters in the swamps as 
sleeping places, and in these the tired men 
huddled during the stormy tropical nights. 
But their spirit never faltered. They knew 
no such word as fail. A sickness; death: 
burial—another man took his place and the 
work went on. 

Stephens, the brilliant leader, was sent home 
to die. One after another the other white men, 
broken in health, were driven away. Yet slowly 
and surely the drive to success—to the men a 
far away goal—continued. 

No accurate record was kept of the number of 
lives laid down. Dr. Otis, in his “Handbook of 
the Panama Railroad,” places the total at 835. 
Other authorities have estimated as high as 6,000 
to 7,000. Tracy Robinson, who spent upwards 
of forty years in Panama, estimates the death 
rate at 40 per cent. of the working forces, which 
totalled during the entire construction period up- 
wards of 6,000 men. His estimate, 2,400 deaths, 
The oft-told tale that 
each tie represents the price of a human life is, 
of course, an absurdity, since there are more than 
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150,000 ties in the main track, or more than 15 
times as many ties as men employed in the con- 
struction. 


Progresses Slowly 


For more than a year the desperate struggle 
through the swamp went on. As men fell others 
came. But progress was deplorably slow. Six- 
teen months passed ere the first objective point, 
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Engineers had to wade ankle deep in water to reach 
their wooden huts. 


Gatun, seven and three-quarters miles, was 
reached, and the road located to Barbacoas, 16 
miles beyond. Already the $1,000,000 raised 
from stock subscriptions had been spent and the 
shares were rapidly declining. But the promoters 
had faith in ultimate success, and with their own 
private resources they tided over disaster. The 
enterprise was probably saved from failure by a 
storm which prevented two steamships loaded 
with passengers destined for California from 
crossing the bar of the Chagres River and com- 
pelled anchorage off Manzanilla Island. Al- 
though the company had no passenger cars it ar- 
ranged for the transportation of the emigrants 
from the terminus to Gatun, at a very substantial 
rate per head, and brought about arrangements 
whereby future travelers would use the completed 
portion of the railroad. This incident had a 
favorable effect upon the shares and enabled the 
company to raise additional funds. 

Meanwhile there had grown around the termin- 
us at Manzanilla Island a town which came to be 
known as Aspinwall, and in later years as Colon. 
Docks had been constructed at Navy Bay and the 
place had gradually assumed a busy aspect. Al- 
most every week a steamer would arrive bringing 
fresh laborers and would then depart carrying 
the numerous sick and disabled. By March 15, 
1852, the railroad had been constructed and 
placed in operation a point eight miles beyond 
Gatun, and on the 6th of July was completed to 
Barbacoas. 

At this point a bridge had to be built to span 
the Chagres River, here about 300 feet wide and 
flowing through a deep rocky channel. The 
bridge had just been finished when a freshet 
brought about a 40-foot spate in a single night 
and swept away a large part of the structure. 
Stronger supports were placed and the work 
went on; nothing could dishearten the leaders. 


Death Rate Enormous 


About this stage the force of laborers, recruited 
from every portion of the globe, were reinforced 
by about 1,000 Chinamen. Rice, tea and opium 
in abundance was brought for their use and every 
effort made for their comfort. But disease 
speedily seized their ranks, the Celestials became 
affected with a suicidal mania, and many died by 
their own hands. The death rate was about 100 
a week, and before the survivors could be re- 
turned scarcely 200 were left. 

Despite this and the lamentable casualty list 
among other nationalities the road of iron 
wormed its way through the land of tragedy. As 
the old year 1853 rang out, the builders could 
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tally 37 miles on the Atlantic section, leaving 
only 11 uncompleted miles from the apex of the 
route, 288 feet above the Caribbean, down to 
Panama on the Pacific. 

So stupendous were the difficulties that con- 
struction progressed at the rate of only one 
mile a month, and it was not until January 27, 
1855, at midnight, in the midst of torrential rain 
that the last spike was driven. The following 
day a train from Aspinwall to Panama was op- 
perated, the first in history to cross from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. 


“Joke” Tariff Arranged 


Would the line pay? 

It had cost $7,000,000—$146,000 per mile—to 
cross 48 miles of swamp and jungle to connect 
two oceans. 
lated. Immediately a rush set in, far outstrip- 
ping the facilities of the line. To cope with the 
situation and hold traffic down to normal, a “joke” 
tariff was arranged. The first class passenger 
rates were fixed at $25 single—over 50 cents per 
mile; native rates, $10; first class freight, 50 
cents per cubic foot, and second to sixth class at 
from $20 to $5 per ton. Horses were charged $40, 
cattle as high as $25, sheep, $12.25, and mules, 
$20. The “joke” rate schedule did not reduce 
traffic, so it was deemed advantageous to main- 
tain it for many years, in fact until De Lesseps 
began his ill-fated canal venture and purchased 
the line. 

The financial story of this railroad is interest- 
ing. In 1852, when only 12 miles were open, the 
line earned $250,162; operating expenses were 


$74,999, and $146,772 was paid as a 10 per cent. - 


dividend on the $1,467,720 stock thus far issued. 
At the close of 1853, 23 miles were in operation, 
$322,428 was earned, operating expenses were 
$113,950 and the dividend was 8% per cent. on 
$2,716,572 stock outstanding. In 1854 31 miles 
had gross earnings of $453,572 and $2,875,000 
stock received 7 per cent., also $2,125,000 7 per 
cent. bonds were outstanding. 

The year 1855, as stated, witnessed the open- 
ing of the road. The receipts from traffic for 
the year were $1,099,069, and operating expenses 
only $284,156. Stock outstanding had been in- 
creased to $4,532,000, on which 12 per cent. was 
paid. Earnings for 1856, 1857 and 1858 totalled 
$1,284,639, $1,305,820 and $1,506,076. In 1868 
$4,337,668 resulted, and about 33 per cent. was 
earned on the $7,000,000 stock then outstanding. 
Of this stock, $2,000,000 had been issued as a 
dividend in 1868. These were days of splendid 





To survey the dense jungle land, the surveyors 
pushed their instruments through mud a foot deep. 


prosperity, and those who built the road had the 
pleasure of seeing the stock in their enterprise 
sell as high as 300 and of reaping substantial 
profits. 


Railway Important Link 


The story of this great railway task contains 
one especially sad page. James L. Baldwin, the 





But the builders had not miscalcu-, 
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heroic engineer, paid the penalty of hardship and 
overwork in a terrible manner. Fever and tropi- ' 
cal diseases apparently affected his mind, and in 
1868, while acting as assistant chief engineer, he 
shot and killed William Parker, the superinten- 
dent, and then attempted suicide. His death, it 
is said, occurred in the hospital several days later, 
but rumor had it that friends enabled him to 
escape. 

This railway paved the way for the greatest 
canal in the world and was for more than half a 
century one of the most important links in tne 
world’s trade routes. Dividends paid from 1852 
to 1905, inclusive, totalled $36,477,068 in cash 
and $2,146,772 in stock, and gross earnings from 
1852 to 1917 were fully $150,000,000. 

Today, the land, once a tropical jungle, intensely 
hot, swarming with mosquitoes, snakes, alligators 
and scorpions, is healthful and habitable. Yankee 
ingenuity has fought the mosquito and has raised 
a clean, well-kept town at either end of the mighty 
canal and the still profitable railroad. Tramcars 
and autos clang through the streets once waist 
deep in refuse and mud, and there is an air of 
prosperity which promises well for the future. 

While those brave men who made possible the 
highway of steel from ocean to ocean have passed 
to the great beyond, their deeds are forever in- 
scribed in America’s roll of fame. 





Bible Business Philosophy 
Labor Troubles 


By NORMAN HAMILTON 


Whenever Capital and Labor, Employer and 
Employee, are at loggerheads, when strikes 
and lockouts are threatened, when boycotts 
are to be attempted, here in the words of 
Jesus of Nazareth may be found the underly- 
ing principles of fair dealing. 


For Employers. 


Judge not, that ye be 
not judged. 

For with what judg- 
ment ye judge, ye shall 
be judged and with 
what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to 


* you again. 


And why beholdest 
thou the mote that is 
in thy brother’s eye 
but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine 
own eye? 

Or how wilt thou say 
to thy brother, let me 
pull the mote out of 
thine eye and behold 
a beam is in thine own 
eye? 

Thou hypocrite, first 
cast out the beam out 
of thine own eye and 
then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the 
mote out of thy bre- 
ther’s. 


For Employees 


*" Beware of false 
prophets which come 
to you in sheep’s cloth- 
ing but inwardly they 
are ravening wolves. 
Ye shall know them by 
their fruits. Do men 
gather grapes of thorns 
or figs of thistles? 

Even so every good 
tree bringeth forth 
good fruit but a cor- 
rupt tree bringeth forth 
evil fruit. 

A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit; 
neither can a corrupt 
tree bring forth good 
fruit. 

Every tree that 
bringeth forth good 
fruit is hewn down and 
cast into the fire, 
wherefore by their 
fruits ye shall know 
them. 


For Both. 


Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine 
and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man which buildeth his house upon a rock. 

And the rain descended and the floods came 
and the winds blew and beat upon that house 
and it fell not, for it was founded upon a rock. 

Any everyone that heareth these sayings of 
mine and doeth them not shall be likened unto 
a foolish man which built his house upon the 


sand. 


And the rain descended and the floods came 
and the winds blew and beat upon that house 
and it fell and great was the fall of it. 





The next great step forward in the organiza- 
tion of our industry will be along the lines of 
finding and adopting the true standard condi- 
tions under which men shall labor—Factory 
and Office Administration. 
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worthwhile life, you must lay the right kind 
of foundations. 

Massive, noble, venerated structures cannot be 
raised on faulty foundations. 

Shanties can. 

But who would elect to make of his life a puny, 
miserable, tumble-down shanty if, by taking 
proper thought and action, he could erect a more 
worthy monument ? 

The time to lay sound foundations is now. 

All success has foundations—just as failure has 
foundations, of different character. 

The world’s rewards for solid foundation-build- 
ing may not come for five years or fifteen years 
or even fifty years. 

The more valuable, though intangible, inward 
rewards are garnered right along. 

. Ninety per cent. of the joy of achievement 
comes from the effort, only ten per cent., or less, 
from the outward rewards success brings. 

Dig into the early records of our most suc- 
cessful men in every walk of life and you will 
find, almost without exception, that solid, pains- 
taking, brain-sweating foundations were laid dur- 
‘ng year after year of obscurity, when no ap- 
plause, no encouragement, no recognition came 
frem the world. 

How much midnight oil did President Wilson 
burn in poring over the history of mankind and 
mankind’s institutions before his fitness for the 
leadership of mankind was recognized by the 
world? He was fifty-five before he was awarded 
his first public office. 

Edison began experiments with electricity al- 
most as soon as he could read; was dropped 
from ‘the school roll because of his mental de- 
ficiencies; set up a laboratory on the train on 
which he was a newspaper boy; experimented 
night and day when serving the local station- 
master as office-boy; was repeatedly dismissed 
from telegraph offices because he was not con- 
tent to pound keys and transcribe messages day 
after day, but persisted in testing original inven- 
tions; landed in New York penniless—but with 
his head full of knowledge and foundations laid 
for future success. Every one of his many thou- 
sands of experiments he counted as a useful 
stone laid in his structre of experience, “for,” 
as he is fond of remarking, “an experiment which 
doesn’t work is not waste effort, since it tells 
you that the thing can’t be done that way and lets 
you know you must try another way.” Yes, 


T° you want to build up a strong, during, 


Edison laid unspectacular foundations through 
many toilsome years. 

So with the inventor of the now famous 
Browning gun which is helping America and her 
Allies to withstand the onslaught of the cruel, 
scheming Hun. Although it took a world war to 
win John M. Browning the plaudits of his fellow- 
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countrymen, and though his hair by then had 
turned gray, yet all through the years since he 
fought off Indians when a youth, he had never 
ceased to study and make and improve firearms. 

Take the New York Times, the most notable 
and most successful of all America’s daily news- 
papers: its rise from bankruptcy and mediocrity 
to prosperity and national leadership was and is 
founded on the clean, wholesome, strong, prin- 
cipled foundations laid by Adolph S. Ochs from 
the time he was a printer’s devil on a small 
Southern sheet, foundations which stand the test 
of time and stress and success. 

Coleman du Pont, chief owner of New York’s 
largest skyscraper, the Equitable Building, con- 
troller of the great Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, the originator of various huge enter- 
prises, ex-powder giant, the country’s most ag- 
gressive road-builder, and, latterly, much in the 
public eye because of his purchase of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel and other establishments— 
this hustler began his foundation-laying in a 
Southern coal mine, where he graduated from 
mule driver to manager in short order and passed 
on, as he says, “to tackle something new—lI al- 
ways want to be building something, if only a 
dog’s kennel.” 

And what of other business men whose names 
are now household words throughout the land? 

E. H. Gary, commander of the world’s largest 
army of industrial workmen, though starting as 
a farm boy, early learned, under the tuition of 
stern New England parents, the necessity for 
diligently laying proper foundations. From hard 
work and long hours on the farm, he passed to 
a law office, thence to law college in Chicago, 
was picked by its president as the graduate best 
fitted to fill a court position, won general recog- 
nition for his exact and comprehensive knowledge 
of legal forms and documents (imbibed by the 
hardest of study), set up in practice early in his 
twenties, succeeded, became the foremost citizen 
of his native Illinois town, Wheaton, was elected 
its first mayor on its conversion into a city, was 
raised to the bench while still in his thirties, 
studied corporation law and business problems so 
assiduously and so successfully that he put 
through the first gigantic steel merger in this 
country and was declared by tie late J. P. Morgan 
to be the one man and the only man in America 
fitted to head the billion-dollar United States 
Steel Corporation—a judgment which has been 
richly fulfilled. Gary, you thus see, was not 
pitchforked into his exalted position. He laid 
foundations and built solidly on them day and 
night. 

There are stories of industrious, diligent, vig- 
ilant foundation-laying, also, behind the rise of 
such men as Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the 
Chase National Bank ; Seward Prosser, president 
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of the Bankers’ Trust Company ; Earle D. Babst, 
president of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany; Irving T. Bush, of Bush Terminal fame; 
Harvey D. Gibson, president of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank ; Charles E. Mitchell, President of the 
National City Company ; Samuel McRoberts, now 
of the Ordnance Department at Washington; 
Henry L. Doherty, creator and developer of pub- 
lic utility organizations; E. M. Statler, of Statler 
Hotel fame; Clarence M. Wooley, president of 
the American Radiator Co.; and a host of other 
successful men whose careers are less well known 
than they deserve to be. 

A newly-made road may look smooth and firm 
and beautiful, but if its foundations have not 
been honestly and substantially laid, it will quickly 
go to pieces when subjected to heavy traffic. 

It’s often the unseen parts that count most. 

When the supreme test comes, the result is al- 
ways determined by what has gone before, by the 
preparations made to meet it, by the make-up and 
the record of the person under test. 

The time to prepare for the test is not the day 
or the hour when it comes, but from the very 
start and all through the years leading up to the 
test. 

The fate of a ship caught and tossed in a fierce 
storm, when giant waves throw themselves with 
fury on bow and body and stern, may be less de- 
pendent upon the seamanship of the captain on 
the bridge than upon the original soundness or 
rottenness of some hidden beam used by a ship- 
worker, upon the flawlessness or faultiness of 
some obscure stanchion when rolled in a steel 
mill, upon the carefulness or carelessness w:th 
which a few nails or a few rivets had been driven 
when the ship was being built. The life or death 
of the ship and all her precious human freight 
may hang on the delinquency of one man at some 
moment years before. 

Storms test foundations, search out secret weak 
spots, reveal unconscientious workmanship. 

Germany set out to dominate the whole world. 
But her foundations were wrong. She sought to 
build on cruelty, autocracy, tyranny, barbarity, 
blood, beastiality, on might, not right, on servi- 
tude, not service, on force, not freedom, on lust 
of conquest, not liberty. And, as sure as God is 
in Heaven, all her diabolical planning and schem- 
ing and butchery will come to naught. 

Amer‘ca was founded on other foundations and 
has prospered on other principles. 

The most important foundation-laying that 
ever confronted mankind must soon be under- 
taken, namely, the foundations Tor durable world 
peace. These foundations must and will have as 
their rockbed the principles laid down for all 
humanity and for all time by “The Prince of 
Peace,” our Elder Brother, for on no other base 
can there be established lasting peace and the 
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brotherhood of man. That is the final goal 
towards which all things and all human endeavor 
must trend. 

“Nothing is ever settled until it is settled 
right.” Germany aspires to settle things by “our 
strong sword,” as the Kaiser is fond of pompous- 
ly declaring. The German sword, however, 
strikes at mercy, at humanity, at righteousness. 
The sword of America and America’s Allies has 
been unsheathed to strike down cruelty, inhuman- 
ity, tyranny, unrighteousness. Our exalted pur- 
pose is to “make the world safe for democracy,” 
which means you and me and every other human 
being prepared to live and let live, prepared to do 
justly and to walk humbly and uprightly. 
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Unless national foundations can be laid sound- 
ly, equitably and duringly, unless Prussian mili- 
tarism can be crushed and banished from the 
earth, other large-scale foundation-laying cannot 
be effected, for this is the base on which the 
future and the fate of all mankind rest. 


As with nations, so with individuals. 
The eternal verities stand. 


Foundations must be built on such tested-and- 
tried pillars as honesty, industry, self-sacrifice, 
truth, politeness, self-discipline, watchfulness, en- 
thusiasm, loyalty to others and to self, frugality, 
sincerity, purposefulness—and, not least, com- 
monsense. 
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Today and each day we lay tomorrow’s foun- 
dations. 

Weare all, always, building foundations, either 
good or bad, solid or hollow, firm or frail. 

Every act is a hammer-stroke. 

One coral insect appears to be of infinitesimal 


importance. But in time one such insect laid 
upon another can wreck the staunchest ship that 
ever sailed the sea. 

Our hourly thoughts and acts, each in itself 
apparently of no moment, in time build our foun- 
dations and erect thereon our life’s structure. 

What kind of foundation are we building to- 
day? Will we because of today’s records be 
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stronger or weaker tomorrow? 


THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND LIVING 








This war found us a nation nakedly unpre- 
pared, but our people had the stamina, the 
moral sense, the instinct for the light and the 
right. It is a fine thing to us soldiers in the 
service to look toward home and see a mighty 
people responding to the call of idealism, 
turning nobly toward duty in the splendid 
spirit expressed in the phrase the “utmost 
for the highest.” We may make mistakes 
here and there in this detail or in that, but 
we have the practical mind, and with each 
new experience we shall move to a higher 
level of excellence—John J. Pershing. 

. 2 « 

A thrift card in your pocket beats half a dozen 
flags on your lapel. 

. «2. 

I have found that when stars drop out suc- 
cessors are usually at hand to fill their places; 
and successors are merely men who have learned 
by application and self-discipline to get full pro- 
duction from an average, normal brain. There 
is not a man in high place at the Bethlehem 
Steel Works who did not work his way up from 
the bottom, round by round. And the promo- 
tion in every instance was due to the fact that the 
man promoted always did his work a little better, 
a little more effectively than the others around 
him.—Charles M. Schwab. 

e @.2 

He who has learned to laugh at himself is a 

near neighbor to happiness.—Strickler. 
* * * 

It’s bitter hard, I know, to send your son away 
to fight. But if you realize that the war is 
going to give him a post-graduate course in 
the very things you have tried hardest to teach 
him, maybe it won’t seem too hard. Those things 
are courage, loyalty, obedience, self-sacrifice, 
honesty, trust in God, aren’t they ? Well, those are 
the things he will learn in the trenches. Be- 
lieving this you can certainly send him away 
with a smile on your face, a smile of pride and 
of hope.—Private Peat, of Canada. 

e ere 

The war today demands that we do more 
than we ever have done before. Let us all speed 
up, with the thought that we, too, are fighting 
the enemy, even if we can’t see him. Let us 
hurry our work at our desks and benches, and 
thus keep millions of men out of the trenches. 
—John H. Patterson. 

adits sate 
While Europe’s eye is fixed on mighty things, 
The fate of empires and the fall of kings; 
While quacks of state must each produce his 
pian, 

And even children lisp the Rights of Man; 
Amid this mighty fuss just let me mention, 
The Rights of Women merit some attention, 

~—~Robert Burns, November, 1792. 


Many people regard thrift as a sort of scrimp- 
ing, cheeseparing practice—the saving of a few 
pennies that means little in itself beyond dis- 
comfort. To my mind this is a short-sighted 
and narrow-minded view of thrift. Real thrift 
should be put on a much higher plane. Thrift 
is an‘ attitude of mind brought about primarily 
by circumstance, and continued and increased 
by resolve. The significant thing about thrift 
is not that it saves and conserves merely, but 
that it implies, on the part of the nation that 
practices it, habits of self-control and self-denial. 
Its significance is a spiritual significance, just 
as waste is significant of slackness, of disorder, 
of a mind and spirit ill-controlled. Thirft means 
rational living. ‘Without its cultivation to a 
reasonable extent no individual, no nation, can 
live a rounded life—Thomas W. Lamont. 

‘2 

We get out of life just what we put into it. 
The largest room in the world is the room for 
self-improvement. 

ee 6 

Bricks, once you get used to them, have an 
annealing power. They have the same effect 
as a trip hammer upon a piece of metal. They 
anneal and shape your determination, and 
harden you to withstand blows that would 
bend you for the purpose of selfish gain —W. 
G. McAdoo. _ 

. 

There is a sense in which it is absolutely 
true that the employer is the “keeper of his 
employees.” The business man who denies it 
is ethically unsound.—Business and the Man. 

* * * 

The only value of the discovery of a mis- 
take is to root out the evil and set to work 
with all energy to remedy the error with the 
greatest rapidity —Lord Reading. 

* * 


Confidence is the big business asset; in fact, 
business today could not exist without it. In 
the term confidence must be included credit, 
trust, and self-reliance—practical belief in the 
integrity and promises of others. 

Confidence cannot be established in a day or 
over night. It is a plant of slow growth. 
Credit requires still more time to arrive at 
maturity. Prestige rests upon both confidence 
and credit. The royal road to unquestioned 
credit and a sound financial condition is the 
fulfilment of every promise and the meeting 
of every pecuniary obligation according to its 
law and letter. 

Recognizing this fact, the modern business 
man tests the word of the house by the un- 
yielding measure of truth. He knows that 
permanency and stability of business and profit 
can be secured when value is given in a 
measure compatible with the amount paid for 
it.—R. L. Rutter. 


WORK. 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my 
doom ; 
Of all who live I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way.” 


Then shall I see it not too great nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring 
hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows 
fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 
e ¢ 3 


The world stands aside to let anyone pass 
who knows where he is going.—David Starr 
Jordan. 

'# 


Remember that money is of a prolific, gen- 
erating nature. Money can beget money, and 
its offspring can beget more, and so on. Five 
shillings turned is six, turned again it is seven 
and three pence, and so on till it becomes one 
hundred pounds. The more there is of it the 
more it produces every turning, so that the 
profits rise quicker and quicker.—Benjamin 
Franklin. 

-¢ 2 


Success in life is distinction in politeness, 
industry, fairness and helpfulness. This will 
be denied by pretty much everybody, but it is 
the truest thing I have ever written—Ed. 


Howe. 
x * x 


Spend your life in doing what you can do 
well. If you can teach, teach. If you can’t 
teach, but can cook, do that. If a man can 
black boots better than anything else, what 
had he better do? “Black boots.” Yes, and 
if a girl can make an excellent nurse, and do 
that better than anything else, what had she 
better do? “Nurse.” Yes, she can do great 
good that way in taking care of sick and suf- 
fering. . Do what you can do well and 
people will respect it and respect you. That 
is what the world wants of every one. It is a 
great thing in life to find out what you can do 
well. Ifa man can’t do anything well, what’s 
the matter with him? “Lazy.” Yes, that’s it. 
A lazy man can’t do anything well, and no one 
wants him ’round. God didn’t make the world 
for lazy people-—General Armstrong, Founder 
of Hampton Institute. 
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This question may sound almost absurd. 

Yet is it not absurd at all. There are a 

great many indications that either it has already 

reached top, or else will do so in the very near 
future. 

We have all become so accustomed to being told 
that everything has gone up that we have come to 
regard it as an inevitable war condition, and have 
unconsciously drawn the conclusion that as long 
as the war lasts the cost of living will continue to 
rise. This is not a reasoned opinion; we have 
fallen into it merely from force of habit and cir- 
cumstances. 

How natural it is to fall into the supposition 
that prices are going right on upwards may be 
seen from the accompanying graphic record of 
Dun’s index number of commodity prices. This 
index number represents the movement of the 
prices of all commodities taken together. It is, 
so to speak, the average price of all that we eat, 
drink and wear, and of the materials that go into 


al AS the cost of living reached top? 


the houses we live in, the buildings we work in, 


the tools and machinery we use. Furthermore, 
it is an extra good index of these prices, because 
the various commodities are taken in the propor- 
tion in which we consume them. 


Standard of Living Varies 


But still the actual cost of living has not gone 
up in any such proportion as this rise from 119.7 
when the war began to 226.7 would seem to indi- 
cate. This index number of wholesale prices, like 
all other such numbers, fails to express the real 
changes in the cost of living. It is not intended 
by its authors as a measure of the cost of living, 
but only as a measure of wholesale prices; and 
retail prices do not move parallel with wholesale. 
In times of depression retail prices do not go 
down as fast as wholesale, and in boom times 
they do not go up as fast. 

There is still another and a greater reason why 
these commodity index numbers, which are popu- 
larly supposed to gauge the cost of living, do not 
actually accomplish anything of the kind. This 
is that the standard of living is subject to constant 
variations. In hard times people consume less 
food, clothing, etc., and in boom times they con- 
sume more. Even a mild trade reaction will serve 
to reduce the average per capita consumption of 
leading commodities. 

Nor is,this the only reason why a commodity 
index fails to measure the cost of living. An- 
other is that not very much over half the living 
expenses of the American people goes for com- 
modities. In 1901, for example, the typical 
family of the laboring classes spent for food only 
$327 out of its total income of $840. : 

Rents do not go up and down at all in propor- 
tion to commodity prices, and neither do taxes, 
insurance, membership fees, church dues, lighting 
expenses, or interest payments. Yet these items 
and a few othier similar ones in 1901 represented 
$208 out of the $840. a 

Thus it is that students of actual conditions 
have found that the cost of living rises and falls 
only about half as fast as these index numbers of 
commodity prices. 

Subject to this general rule we are warranted 
in assuming that the cost of living moves with 
commodity prices, but much slower. = 

Without first making this essential distinction 
one cannot understand the subject at all, or even 
understand the present situatioiwr to say nothing 
of foreseeing the future. If almost any of us 
had actually increased our expenses in proportion 
to the rise in prices, we would now be in the poor- 
house. 

But the main point is that the actual cost of 
living is probably at or near the top, and is not in 
the least likely to go on rising throughout the 
period of the war. 
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Forbes Magazine’s Economic 
<xpert Cites Parallels 
That Raise Hopes 


By PAUL CLAY 


Wars do not affect costs in any such way. Dur- 
ing our Civil War commodity prices reached their 
highest in July to September, 1864, whereas the 
conflict did not end until April, 1865; and during 
the Napoleonic struggle the cost of living reached 
top in 1809, whereas the wars did not end until 
the summer of 1815. From 1809 to 1815 Jevons’s 
index number of commodity prices went down 
from 157 to 109, whereas when Great Britain 
entered the war it stood at 99. Prices were not 
much higher at the end of those wars than at the 
beginning. 


FLUCTUATIONS 


WILL COST OF LIVING SOON FALL? 


The shrinkage in demand, however, may be ex- 
pressed in a great many different ways. One 
might call it a reduction in the standard of living, 
for this is what it amounts to. People eat less, 
buy less clothing, and spend less for pleasure. Or 
one might say that high prices restrict consump- 
tion; for indeed it is high prices together with 
war costs and sorrows that cause people to con- 
sume less. Still another expression of the same 
fundamental idea is to say that because of war 
loans and taxes people are compelled to diminish 
their consumption of goods. All these, however, 
are merely different expressions of the main idea 
that the fall in demand lowers prices. 

Shortages of materials, goods and supplies are 
now met on every hand; and one might at first 
suppose that this is a new condition, and that it 
will prevent the cost of living from declining this 
time. On the contrary, it is not a new condition 


at all, but is merely an almost exact repetition of : 


the conditions which prevailed in Europe from 


IN THE COST. OF LIVING 


DUN’S INDEX NUMBER OF COMMODITY PRICES. 





From September 1, 1864, to July 1, 1865, Dun’s 
index number fell from 312.7 to 194.4, whereas 
at the beginning of the war it was around 115. 
Furthermore, this 115 was in gold, whereas the 
194.4 was in depreciated paper money which was 
worth only 71 cents on the dollar. Both the 
Jevons and Dun averages of commodity prices 
are accurate and reliable. They are quite com- 
petent to prove that in past great wars it has been 
the habit of commodity prices to lose a great part 
of the war rise even before the war ended. That 
the same thing is likely to occur this time will ap- 
pear when we examine the reasons why it has 
occurred in the past. 


War Diminishes Buying Power 


These reasons are that great wars after they 
have run a few years so diminish the buying 
power of people, and thereby so decrease the 
demand for goods and commodities, as to bring 
about a substantial fall in price. 


High prices would normally stimulate produc- 
tion, increase supply, and tend, therefore, to bring 
about a decline in prices. But in fact, the supply 
does not increase because so many men are at 
war, and production and trade is so interfered 
with that as a rule there is a falling off in the 
world’s output of both farm products and manu- 
factured goods . 

Thus the one essential reason for the fall in 
the cost of living during the latter part of great 
wars is the decrease in demand. A decline from 
1913, in production measured in quantity, is now 
plainly visible. 


1793 to 1809, and in the United States from 1861 
to 1864. At times, shortages were then so acute 
as to interfere with prosecution of the wars. 


War Shortages Ultimately Overcome 


What ultimately happens is that as a great war 
progresses the labor shortage is overcome through 
the employment of women, old men, boys, and 
idlers. These recruits so help to sustain produc- 
tion as to overcome shortages in foodstuffs, min- 
erals, metals, lumber and goods. 

Of course the shortage in all wars is most gen- 
eral and most severe at the time when the sum 
of private demands and government demands is 
greatest. 

In the early part of such a war as this, after 
the initial shock and depression are over, busi- 
ness is very prosperous, and private consumption 
of goods and commodities continues as large as 
in peace, while at the same time there are the big 
Government orders to be filled. But as the war 
proceeds the large Government buying, after the 
general prosperity has reached and passed its 
peak, is more and more offset by a decrease in 
the private demand for goods. 

There is a fairly clear relation between the 
maximum or high point of the demand, and the 
maximum of the Government buying of goods 
and army supplies. The relation is that the total 
demand reaches its highest at just about the time 
Government buying reaches its greatest volume: 
and therefore the demand is at the top somewhat 
before the armies reach their greatest size. That 
is to say, it takes more goods and supplies to or- 

(Continued on page 208) 
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MADE SCHOOL LUNCH. ROSE TO SUCCESS 


Middle Westerners find it hard to believe that 
the only training for her important work which 
Mrs. Jean Prescott Adams received was keeping 
house. Home-making is the only preparation this 
able Director of the Domestic Science Depart- 
ment of Armour and Company ever had. 

Out here in the Middle West when housewives 
find themselves swamped in food conservation 
work someone is sure to suggest that Mrs. Jean 
Prescott Adams can help out. And she always 
can. Whether it is working out a club program, 
organizing a patriotic food show, writing a con- 
servation cook book, lecturing, or writing 
patriotic propaganda, acting as judge at a 
cooking contest, Mrs. Adams is always capable 
and ready. So completely so that women are 
constantly saying: “How I would like to pre- 
pare myself for work like that of Mrs. Adams.’ 

I wonder how she trained for it!” 

“T would much rather interview you,” said 
Mrs. Adams, when asked to answer this ques- 
tio for thousands of perplexed American 
wou: 

1 have always had the interviewing instinct. 

When I was about ten I spent days tagging 
about «cfter a slightly older child who was 
training to become a professional musician and 
made voluminous notes of all she said and did. 
I was determined that when greatness came to 
her I should be ready to become her Boswell. 
But, as the child never became great, I lost 
my first chance as an interpreter of great- 
ness. However, the experience may have 
taught me to attach my wagon to more steady 
stars.” 

“But you evidently always believe in pre- 
paredness ?” 

Take Advantage of Each Opportunity 

“T believe most seriously in taking advantage 
of every opportunity, of never considering 
that the work is done, or that the present job 
is big enough for tomorrow’s possibilities. 
There are few important executive positions 
waiting for women to fill, but there are any 
number of opportunities to be developed. 

“T realize that there are many women 
anxious to utilize their ability, education and 
training in the business world. There are a 
lot of indifferent and discontented teachers who 
take up teaching because the avenue is open and 
they are ignorant of how to get in touch with any 
other kind of work that has equal dignity at- 
tached to it. Now that the army 
is taking so many men, there is an 
absolute demand for women in busi- 
ness. When necessary women will 
fill many of these vacant positions, 
but my advice to the women looking 
for serious employment is to find 
first, something in which the fact 
that she is a woman is an asset, not 
a handicap. 

“So often women say to me, 
‘There is so little I can do: I am 
only a home woman.’ 

“IT am tempted to say, ‘My good 
woman, if you know and have done 
well your business of being a home 
manager, there are .many money- 
paying positions open to you. You 
may need some technical training, 
but it is a good deal easier to add 
the technical to the practical than 
to reverse the proposition? 

“Tf you will make me talk about 
myself, I shall have to admit that I 
got more of my training for my 
present work in my home than in 
the school room. 


Managed Home While at School 


“My father died when I was in 
High School. My mother promptly 
took up a claim in Dakota which 





Why Jean Prescott Adams Is 
Home Science Director 
of Armour & Co. 


By ETHELYN MIDDLETON 


necessitated her living there and, believing in 
self-reliance for herself and her only daughter, 
suggested that I utilize our comfortable ten room 
house in what was then a popular residential 
district in Chicago, as a means of taking me 
I accepted. 


through high school and college. 





JEAN PRESCOTT ADAMS 


My mother had trained me in practical home 
management. I took a number of young women 
to live with us. Some of these girls were at- 
tending the Chicago Normal School and some 
working down town. 

“In those days neither the school lunch, nor 





Mrs. Adams has a competent staff of chefs and dietetians to aid her in her 
experiments with food. 


lunch rooms were as convenient for women as 
they are today, and I made my home a popular 
one with the girls by providing box lunches for 
all of them. As a school girl myself I knew just 
what tasted good and proved satisfying when 
eaten away from home. Just that knowledge 
alone—how to put up a good lunch—has provided 
a living for many a woman. I didn’t develop it 
beyond this point, but I realize now that it formed 
one of my assets for the future. 

“T went through the normal school while man- 
aging the house, and after a year’s teaching I 

married. No, that wasn’t the end, that was 

just the beginning of my training. 

“T am very grateful for a trip abroad about 
that time. My husband was a Dane and it 
was broadening for me to visit the Scandinav- 
ian countries, and contrast their methods of 
thrift and excellent housewifery with ours. 

“Then for twelve years I kept house in Chi- 
cago. It was during this time that my little 
girl, my only child, was born and I lost her. It 
didn’t seern then as if the home life was enough 
for me. I wanted to reach out, to be in touch 
with more people. 


Entered Business as Writer 
“The old Armour Cook Book used to come 
to the house. I read it with interest and used 
to think I should like to do something on that 
line. I commenced writing, generally on 

domestic subjects. The first article that I 

had accepted by a woman’s magazine, was the 

story of my school girl experience in keeping 
house for other girls. Then I had an-oppor- 
tunity to take the editorship of a trade paper 
for a year. The subject matter was a long 
way from domestic science, dealing with horses 
and the teaming business, but I realized that it 
was good experience for me to get in touch 
with practical men and also to learn something 
of the make-up of a publication. When this 
paper was sold, I started two business publica- 
tions for local organizations and then—just the 
right path seemed to open for me, I came into 
the advertising department of Armour and 
Company as a copy writer. 
“IT commenced writing pamphlets about the 
different Armour products and to do these _ 
properly I had to go out in the plant and see for 
myself how the various products were prepared 
and marketed. Then I used to take foods home 
and try new ways of preparing and serving. _ 

“The thought of a domestic 
science department at Armour and 
Company’s had been in the air for 
some time. A link between this big 
producer and the practical consumer 
seemed necessary, and I commenced 
to prepare myself for this work by 
taking special courses after busi- 
ness hours. 

“In the beginning my work con- 
sisted of little more than providing 
pamphlets and short news articles 
for the trade papers, hotel journals 
and women’s pages of newspapers. 
This brought in a lot of correspond- 
ence, and club members commenced 
to write in for matter for papers on 
such subjects as cold storage and 
meat inspection. This was the year 
following the beginning of the 
world war. 


Succeeds in Domestic Science 


“Armour and Company were in- 
teresting the people in clean and 
pure food production by inviting the 
public to visit the Chicago plant 
and to see the manner in which the 
foods were handled. It occurred to 
me that there might be mutual ad- 
vantage if Armour and Company 
should invite various clubs, women’s 
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organizations, domestic science departments of 
schools and colleges, to visit the plant in small 
groups and after finishing the inspection to 
have a talk on some important subject, such 
as meat inspection given by a member of 
the United States Government Inspection staff, 
this to be followed by a luncheon made up of 
Armour foods and an informal discussion on 
food topics. 

“These group meetings were so successful that 
to handle the work we were forced to organize 
a separate domestic science department. We 
were then prepared to give cooking demon- 
strations to outside groups and to our own office 
force. The girls in small groups were excused 
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“T think the first request for an out of town 
lecture came from a newspaper that was publish- 
ing our page and wanted ‘to introduce Jean 
Prescott Adams personally to its readers.’ 


Promotes Food Conservation 


“As the question of food conservation grew 
more important, we had more and more requests 
of this sort. In 1915-16 I made a lecture trip 
through the southwest. The need for such work 
seemed so vital and so growing that Armour 
and Company engaged extra lecturers. 

“T must not forget the work for which we 
were originally started, service to the housewtfe ; 
that is to show the housewife how to get the 
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A large staff of experts in 


domestic science aid Mrs. Adams in 


twice a week from their office duties to attend 
these lectures if they wished. The girls not only 
came, but they learned enough in several instances 
to start housekeeping. 

“Our correspondence grew very heavy, so 
large that it seemed the logical thing to answer 
the often repeated questions through the medium 
of newspaper articles. 

“The idea of a Jean Prescott Adams page on 
home management was presented at a meeting of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion.. This page is now syndicated and appears 
weekly in a large number of newspapers. 


best and most economical use from standard food 
products. We furnished tested recipes for the 
different departments which they included in 
their advertising, or sent out with the food pack- 
ages. We also gave talks and demonstrations to 
the salesmen. 

“Tf, for instance, the canned goods department 
decide to put out a new food products, they ask 
us to try it and find out-the best way of pre- 
paring and serving it. We, of course, have 
graduate domestic scientists who take the burden 
of this work. My secretary is a graduate of the 
domestic science department of the Technical 


——}\ the proper use of foodstuffs. 


Normal School and is getting her practical train- 
ing here with me. 

“We are only in the beginning of our work. 
Next year, we plan to have our new quarters, 
a model kitchen and dining room, an experi- 
mental kitchen and a lecture hall. especially ar- 
ranged for us in the new story that Armour and 
Company are to build on top of the present office 
building. We shall have an inspiring view from 
our windows, a panorama of hundreds of square 
miles of stock yards, where food for the entire 
world is prepared and sent out. 

Like most successful people Mrs. Adams so 
systematizes her time that she has leisure, and 
then make practical use of this leisure. She is 


her campaign to teach the public 





devoted to the drama, and aspires to writing a 
play some day. In the meantime she acts as presi- 
dent and coach of the Armour Dramatic Club and 
has helped them produce pageants and “dramatic 
performances. She also started a course of in- 
terpretive dancing at Armour and Company. 
Mrs. Adams is a member of the Daughters of 
the Revolution, organizer and founder member of 
the Illinois Woman’s Athletic Club, founder 
member of the Woman’s Advertising Club of 
Illinois and of the Chicago Woman’s Associatio 
of Commerce. ‘ 











HAVE WE TOO MANY PUNY BUSINESSES? 


(Continued from page 197.) 


tablishment of laboratories which (as has been 
demonstrated in the electrical business and other 
large industries) constitute a far more economical 
and effective method for the development of 
quality and improvement of manufacturing 
methods than is possible under the present system 
of wasteful and destructive competition between 
small independent units. Development along this 
line will be tremendously stimulated, also, by 
foreign competition, for it is no secret that the 
industries of Great Britain, Germany, and other 
countries have already been moulded into power- 
ful national units which are even now preparing 
to capture the markets of the world as soon as 
peace is declared. 

If America is to win the war and to play a 
foremost part in the business of the world after 
the war, we should begin at once a comprehensive 


plan for the elimination of our wasteful methods 
and the reorganization of our industrial system 
on the basis of nation-wide conservation and ef- 
ficiency. 


These five characteristics I offer as evidences 
of an education: Correctness and precision in the 
use of the mother tongue; refined and gentle man- 
ners, which are the expression of fixed habits of 
thought and action; the power and habit of re- 
flection; the power of growth; and efficiency, or 
the power to do.—Nicholas Murray Butler. 


* *k * 
If a man is afraid to trust his own con- 


clusions, all his thinking is of no avail_—Busi- 
ness and the Man. 


Resolve to see the world on the sunny side, 
and you have almost won the battle of life at 
the outset. 


* * * 


Every business can be conducted on a plane 
as high ethically as the ideals of any pro- 
fession. 

2’ '* 


Carelessness is a crime. Caution is a virtue 
that will find its reward in greater responsibility 
and more pay—Van Amburgh. 


x* * * 


What we need is, not more cultivation, but a 
recognized habit of enjoyment.—Agnes Rep- 


plier. 
* * * 


_ Have a purpose in life. Take aim. If you 
aim at nothing you will probably get it—George 
E. Whitehouse. 
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EDUCATE YOUTH IN FOREIGN SERVICE 


have taught us much about the laws of 

supply and demand and have generally ad- 
vanced the knowledge of our people regarding 
financial operations. We have had to meet and 
solve many new and complex problems. Huge 
volumes of war orders are still pouring in upon 
us, the financing of which in itself is a gigantic 
task. Maintenance of foreign exchange rates, at 
a level that would make possible a continuation 
of exports, has been wrought with difficulties. A 
glance at the foreign exchanges is sufficient to 
demonstrate that there are yet problems of great 
importance to be overcome. Probably there was 
never greater need than now for co-operation of 
our foreign financial element to devise a work- 
able plan for a better control of the situation with 
which we are confronted. 


In reality a very important issue is presented, 
namely: whether the standard of value of the 
world should in future be gold alone, or form a 
combination of silver and gold, and if so, what 
effort such changes would have on the trading 
power of nations. It is obviousthat if a bimetal- 
lic standard were adopted as a medium, the ques- 
tion of the rate of exchange between the metals 
themselves would become one of great issue. 
There may arise a scarcity of gold available as 
money for the purpose of effecting the sale and 
purchase of commodities or as affecting the eco- 
nomic position of governments and banks, and 
the availability of that precious metal in propor- 
tion to liabilities. 

Simultaneous purchase and sale of bills of ex- 
change, or shipments of gold, between different 
financial centers would normally bring the respec- 
tive rates to an equal relation with parity, but the 
shipping conditions in themselves, apart from 
government restrictions, have tended to check the 
export of commodities, resulting in a scarcity of 
the usual supply of international trade bills. Ab- 
normal state of exchange markets, difficulties 
which governments have placed in the way of 
free distribution of business, and recent embar- 
goes against shipments of American merchandise 
to neutral countries, have further complicated 
the situation. 


D IFFICULTIES of commerce in war times 


Neutral Exchange Problem 


Of no little perplexity is the problem brought 
about by the active trading with and between the 
neutral countries. England particularly is 
liquidating over the United States because of the 
comparatively slight depreciation of her ex- 
changes here, and by reason of the financial cen- 
ters in the United States presenting the best 
place and condition to realize on steriing ex- 
change as against a heavy depreciation if nego- 
tiated in European markets. This situation has 
naturally created an excess supply of dollar ex- 
change in neutral countries and caused a discount 
in certain markets with no remedy apparent at 
the present time. Internationally, the American 
dollar has, however, been climbing to a premium 
in isolated cases where trade and other conditions 
have proven factors to the contrary. 

There must not be overlooked the fact that 
world-wide trade and finance are in an abnormal 
state, and it does not seem opportune nor prac- 
ticable at the present time, to permit the forcing 
of an issue when dealing with countries where 
a balances cannot be liquidated along feasible 

ines. 

If we take the condition now existing in Spain 


as an example we find that the United States dol- 
lar is normally quoted at $19.20 for each Pesetas 
100.—as against the_prevailing rate of about $28, 
and due to this rise in exchange there is clearly 
demonstrated a disadvantage to the American 
merchant when trading with that country. 

For the moment the Swiss money rate has a 
value in exchange better than the legal parity in 


How Co-operative Planning Will 
Help Insure Our Trade 


Supremacy 
By JOHN CLAUSEN 


all other countries. In Christiana, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, we also find abnormal premiums 
quoted. 

Russian roubles at the recent quotation of 13 
cents represented a depreciation of approximately 
75 per cent. on the normal quotation in our 
markets. While this condition may seem alarm- 
ing, a very healthy, rebound may be expected at 


any moment with the helpful influence of political: 


and military governments in Russia. That repub- 
lic is an undeveloped country, very rich in nat- 
ural resources, and as yet in its commercial in- 
fancy. 


Foreign Exchange Bureau 


London exchange, on the other hand, has kept 
fairly steady, although shortly after the war the 
pound sterling declined to its low level of about 
$4.50 without a ready market here for its sale 
even at that depreciated figure. The arbitrarily 
sustained basis for this exchange—$4.76, or there- 
abouts—exercises a tendency, as stated before, 
to militate against the value of other exchanges 
in our own markets, and against the American 
dollar in European centers. 

It would seem that the difficulties in this direc- 
tion could most effectively be overcome by cen- 
tralizing American credits abroad through a 
foreign exchange bureau. Through neutral coun- 
tries could be encouraged to invest in securities 
of those nations where trade balances for one 
reason or another, are not otherwise readily ad- 
justable. 


Forward Commercial Education 


The general prosperity of foreign trade expan- 
sion can only be guaranteed by a ready co-ordina- 
tion in all elements, of our national and com- 
mercial strength. There is no more important 
national move than that which aims to make 
scientific study directly applicable to practical life, 
and to this end it would seem that our first 
thought should be directed. 

The business world today is vitally interested 
in this problem, for no organization can succeed 
in a material degree whose workers are not ef- 
ficient. The foundation of national prosperity 
clearly rests upon the result accomplished by its 
people to serve real purposes in sympathy with 
current industry, science and government. 

If we can encourage early, direct business 
training, the usefulness of the populace of our 
country will assure both trading power and 
wealth. 

The interest shown by our younger element in 
any subject pertinent to foreign trade, forcefully 
reveals the necessity of educational preparation 








CAN WE HOLD TRADE? 


HE Vice-President of the 
| Crocker National Bank of San 
Francisco says in this final in- 
stallment of his series, “America’s 
Opportunity After the War,” that it 
is up to us to stop talking and act 
—to retain our “fancied commercial 
supremacy.” Every banker should 
read this article for its interesting 
survey of the foreign exchange situ- 
ation. ; 























especially for the teaching of commercial lan- 
guages of the world and above all for study of 
business fundamentals. Such training would 
have far-reaching consequences and give to our 
rising young men not only superiority as a means 
to augment the value of their work to those who 
purchase it, but the capacity for conciliation in 
national and international affairs. 


‘ 


Arranging Special Study Courses. 


The Educational Conference on Foreign 
Service Training which was called by the Com- 
missioner of Education at Washington, Decem- 
ber 31, 1915, resulted in the appointment of a 
committee to study the question of educational 
preparation for foreign service in secondary 
schools, colleges and universities in the United 
States and other commercial nations. 

At these meetings attention was directed to the 
lack of common thinking among business men 
and educators as to the trade needs and school 
opportunities. The committee is now at work 
and is especially devoting its energies towards 
recommending a course of study on subjects re- 
lating to: 

1. International, Maritime and Com- 
mercial Law. 

2. Political and Commercial Geography. 

3. Arithmetic. 

4. Modern Languages, such as French, 
German or Spanish. 

5. Natural, Industrial and Commercial 
Resources and Commerce of the United 
States. 

6. Political Economy. , 

7. American History (since 1850) of 
Europe, South America and the Far East. 
The committee has under investigation the 

present status of study courses in schools and 
commercial institutions and are comparing pre- 
vious investigations that have been made in re- 
gard to the needs and opportunities of prepara- 
tion for foreign service. 

It is planned to study this training as given in 
the leading commercial nations, in so far as it 
will prove helpful in determining a course of 
studies for the schools and colleges of the United 
States, to pursue in the establishment of classes 
leading to a career abroad in the service of gov- 
ernment or business. 

After a careful study of the question in all its 
relations to business, education and government 
has been undertaken, recommendations will be 
offered for specific courses of study best suited 
to the different types and grades of schools. 

The following are the members of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen on Educational Preparation for 
Foreign Service, appointed by the Commissioner 
of Education of the United States: 

E. D. Adams, professor of history, Leland 
Stanford University; Morton A. Aldrich, dean 
College of Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion, Tulane University ; John Clausen, vice-presi- 
dent, Crocker National Bank of San Francisco; 
James C. Egbert, director School of Business, 
Columbia University, New York City; William 
Fairley, principal Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. F. Fish, president North- 
western Business College, Chicago, Illinois; 
Frederick C. Hicks, dean College of Commerce, 
University of Cincinnati; Lincoln Hutchinson, 
professor of Commerce, University of California, 
and formerly American commercial attache, Rio 
de Janeiro; Jeremiah M. Jenks, professor of Gov- 
ernment, New York University; Samuel Mac- 
Clintock, director La Salle University, Chicago, 
Hlinois ; Samuel M. McCormick, chancellor Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Leo S. Rowe, head pro- 
fessor of political science, University of Penn- 
sylvania, now assistant secretary of the Treasury ; 
Charles H. Sherrill, counsellor at law and chair- 
man Committee on Foreign Relations, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, New York City; 
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Glen Levin Swiggett, Bureau of Education, chair- 
man of the committee; John E. Treleven, chair- 
man School of Business Training, University of 
Texas. 

Every co-operation and support should be 
given the commission to facilitate the work before 
it that the best results may be attained in the con- 
structive activities for commercial education, 
which is of such paramount importance towards 
promoting our international relations. 


When the War Ends 


This world war must sooner or later end, and 
no matter what the determining factors may be, 
it is certain that far-reaching changes in the 
world’s business are to ensue. It seems a fore- 
gone conclusion that it will be the beginning of 
a great prosperity for this country. 

- There can be no doubt that whenever peace is 
restored the nations of Europe will be greatly 
impoverished, and while it is probable that the 
United States will start less handicapped—com- 
mercially and financially—if we are to retain this 
advantage and improve it, by no other means can 
it be than by making ourselves more efficient— 
introducing into practice new and improved 
methods and providing the elasticity and security 
necessary in credit to our business affairs. 

It will not suffice to only prophesy our possi- 
bilities, notwithstanding the popular opinion that 
the European War has given this country a 
mighty impetus in world-wide commercialism. 
Are we prepared to foster and retain this fancied 
commercial supremacy ? 

This is a question—it appears to me—that can 
best be answered by practical experience of the 
future, as there is no precedent to serve as a chart 
for guidance to anything like a reasonable, certain 
conclusion. 





HOW TO GET AHEAD 


Spending Wisely Harder to Learn 
Than Saving 


XPERIENCE plainly indicates that true 
economy is far more difficult than the 
actual earning of money. It may seem a 
paradox, but a moment’s reflection shows that 
saving is alla matter of spending. There is only 
one object in economy for any decent person, and 
that is of course to have the money to spend when 
you need it or want it for a useful purpose.” 

Thus Albert W. Atwood in his helpful book 
“How to Get Ahead” (Bobbs Merrill). 

“There is no secret about earning money. But 
it is a hard task to spend money judiciously after 
having earned it. It takes system and thought 
and will-power. 

“The one great secret of being able to save is 
to know what you want and what you don’t want ; 
to know how to employ most efficiently the money 
which you do spend is also important, but first 
and most important is to learn to know emphat- 
icaliy what you don’t want. Never get into the 
habit of saying: ‘I can’t afford it.’ Have the 
strength of character to say: ‘I don’t want it.’ 


| Your Best Partner—A Bank Account. 


“A bank account is the initial step toward the 
frutiful investment of money. The bank comes 
first in the whole industrial and commercial sys- 
tem—and it is just as necessary to the individual 
as to the civilization in which it works. A bank- 
ing connection is of value to anyone whether he 
dees business or not, because such an affiliation 
gives a man a better standing in the community, 
in business and out of it. No one man should 
tie up all his money in the various forms of in- 
vestments, no matter how safe. Life insurance, a 
home, mortgages, bonds—these are all very well 
in their place, but there’s nothing like real ready 
money as an evidence of independence and pros- 


perity. 
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WILL COST OF LIVING SOON FALL? 


(Continued from page 204) 


ganize and equip a new army than to ration and 
supply an army already in existence. 


Effects of Military Preparations 


\ 


The following shows the numbers of men on 
the rolls at various times during the Civil War: 


Date Union Confederate Total 
1861; July ¢. 65.5... 186,751 112,040 298,791 
1861, average...... 381,334 231,729 613,063 
1862, first half..... 606,521 376,406 982,927 
1862, second half.. 777,623 424,018 1,201,641 
1863, average...... 889,429 463,891 1,353,320 
1864, average...... 910,098 463,181 1,373,279 
1865, average........ 959,460 445,203 1,404,063 


Thus we see that the armies grew very close 
to their maximum size early in 1864, and this 
creates the presumption that the Government buy- 
ing of goods and supplies was then at its max- 
imum. The high peak of the cost of living was 
about September, 1864. In the Napoleonic wars 
the absoiute maximum in the aggregate size of 
the armies occurred in 1812; but Napoleon was 
at the height of his power in 1810, and the armies 
were then close to their maximum. His rule than 
extended over practically all of what is now Aus- 
tria, Germany, France, Italy and Spain, and pre- 
sumably the government demand for goods and 
supplies was at or near its peak. In this connec- 


tion one must remember that the cost of living 


reached its high point in 1809 and began to de- 
cline rapidly in 1812. 

It is clearly established then that the total de- 
mand for the sum of all goods and commodities 
reaches its highest right around the time when 
government buying for the army reaches its 
highest. 

In 1809 when the cost of living reached the top 
of the Napoleonic period the British yearly war 
expenditures was 61,000,000 pounds sterling as 
compared with 10,000,000 pounds in 1794, the 
first year of war; and the highest it ever went 
thereafter was 70,000,000 pounds in 1813. In the 
Civil war the Government expenditures reached 
their highest point toward the close of 1863 or 
very early in 1864; and the cost of living was 
close to its highest in April, 1864, and began to 
decline after September. The decline was in 
progress for a period of over six months before 
the war ended, whereas in the Napoleonic con- 
flict the decline in the cost of living went on for 
five years before Napoleon was crushed. 

That there is not money and capital enough 
during great wars to sustain such a great demand 
for goods, and to keep prices going up, becomes 
the more evident the more we examine the sub- 
ject. In this respect the .present experience is 
similar to that of the Civil War and the Napo- 
leonic period except that the dearth of capital is 
somewhat greater. 


Why Living Costs Should Decline 


This means in turn that prices are the more 
likely to go down, and that there is more reason 
why the cost of living should decline, during the 
latter part of this war than there was during the 
latter part of these previous great wars. 

The following record of our exports during the 
Civil War serves to prove that an exportable sur- 
plus of goods and.commodities actually does grow 
up; and we know that this is due chiefly to the 
fall in domestic consumption. . 


Year Iron & Steel Wheat Cheese Tobacco 
TD 5... 2% $5,712,986 $4,076,704 $1,565,630 $19,289,975 
TS 5,932,587 38,313,624 3,321,631 16,545,241 
Ree oss 4,563,201 42,573,295 2,715,892 13,402,000 
1663 i535 6,475,279 46,754,195 4,216,804 23,150,253 
noe 7,283,166 31,432,133 5,638,007 26,493,829 
ROS? siswars 10,786,559 19,398,028 11,097,746 45,307,933 
re 3,759,554 7,842,749 6,036,828 31,438,561 


Increase in the value of these-exports was much 
more than enough to offset rise in price, and it 1s 
shown that production caught up with consump- 
tion, and enabled us to sell a surplus of these and 
other products abroad. 

So, too, production now is catching up with 
consumption ; and as the labor shortage becomes 
less and less with the employment of women and 
the putting of idiers to work, production will more 
and more nearly equal consumption, and the de- 


cline in the cost of living will come nearer and - 


nearer. 
Predicts Downward Turn Soon 

Already in many important commodities pro- 
duction has overtaken or nearly overtaken con- 
sumption. If space permitted we could show evi- 
dence that for several months the world’s rate of 
cotton consumption has been slightly below its 
rate of productién. Production of spelter has 
distinctly »vertaken consumption, and this is also 
true of corn and of most grades of lumber. Cop- 
per consumption is a moot question, but statistics 
indicate that current mine output exceeds current 
consumpion. If our own grain crops come up to 
the present indications, and if Europe produces 
as much as she did last year, the world’s 1918 
grain production will be fully up to consumption. 

The petroleum shortage is much less acute than 
it was a few months ago, and the probability is 
that there will soon be no shortage at all. The 
world’s production of rubber has for almost a 
year exceeded its consumption. 

The iron and steel shortage is now due solely 
to the creation of a great army, navy and mer- 
chant marine by the United States ; and the short- 
age promises to disappear the moment these crea- 
tions are anywhere near complete. 

Many of the shortages that still remain with 
us are due to lack of transportation facilities ; but 
the vast shipbuilding program and huge orders 
for railroad cars and locomotives will eliminate 
some of these shortages. 

In brief, history is repeating; and what hap- 
pened in 1809 and 1864 is happening or getting 
ready to happen now. Production then overtook 
consumption and sent the cost of living down- 
ward. 

As this goes to press it is noteworthy that pub- 
lication of Dun’s latest index figures show a de- 
cline of 1.9 per cent for May. Mercantile agency 
reports note that the effect of the Government 
control of prices is being felt more emphatically 
as time passes, in numerous commodities. 

Of course producers are not enthusiastic about 
informing the public that they are catching up 
with the demand; and therefore the fact is not 
generally known and realized. What we are here 
saying is bound to be denied for trade reasons. 

Yet it is true, and those who profit by it will be 
the ones who can see it beforehand. After 
wards everyone can see it. Consumption is de- 
creasing while production is holding its own, and 
unless all signs fail this means that sometime in 
the near future the cost of living should begin to 
decline. 





“Don’t speculate when what you should be 
doing is to invest. Remember, investment means 
income ; speculation means profit. 

Investigate Before Investing. 

“Always judge any bond or stock by the com- 
pany it keeps. This rule knows no exception. 


’ Other things being equal, bonds sold by honest 
reliable dealers are certain to be better than those 
sold by persons of another stripe. Never keep 
on making investments in the same company, the 
same locality, or the same industry. By diversi- 


fication investors increase the average return on 
their money and fortify themselves against ad- 
verse conditions. 

“Don’t buy stocks, the promoters of which 
promise dividends of several hundred per cent. 
almost right away. Even the richest companies 
in the world rarely pay big dividends in the early 
stages. If a promoter promises enormous divi- 
dends shortly and his predictions were probable 
he would not sell the stock at less than several 
hundred or even thousand dollars a share.” 
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ever had his or her salary reduced dur- 
ing the Ochs regime. 

What Mr. Ochs brought to The 
Times may be summed up in one word, 
management. 

Under him the very men who had 
seen the circulation go down and down 
almost to ‘the vanishing point have 
brought the circulation up to its pres- 
ent imposing total, with, of course, ad- 
ditions to the staff made necessary by 
growth. This, I am told is one of the 
facts in which Mr. Ochs finds special 
pride and gratification. 


“Win Confidence of Associates” 


“To gain a reputation in the business 
world for honesty, integrity and abso- 
lute fairness, an employer must first 
convince his own co-workers that he is 
irreproachably fair and square in all his 
dealings and that he wants nothing else 
than this from them,” said Mr. Ochs. 
‘Once you can convince your own 
people that you are sincere and that 
everything must be-conducted honor- 
ably, you need take no special pains to 
convert the public. Win the complete 
confidence of everyone connected with 
your business by expecting and exact- 
ing nothing from them in any way off 
color, and public confidence will soon 
follow. There is not a man, woman or 
boy connected with The Times who 
would not feel it a duty to report im- 
mediately to me anything that appeared 
to them in the slightest degree ques- 
tionable in connection with The Times, 
for they would assume that I did not 
know about it or-it would not have 
occurred. 

“You don’t have to preach; just prac- 
tice. You must be prepared to be judged 
by your conduct, not by your profes- 
sions. If your actions don’t carry con- 
viction, your mere words certainly will 
not.” 

Fairness and fearlessness are the pil- 
lars on which the Ochs organization 


have been built. The motto of The 
Times is, “All the news that’s fit to 
print.” 


“What news is not fit to print? I 
isked Mr. Ochs. 

“What's untrue,” he replied-like a 
flash. “No news that is. news is ever 
suppressed. The idea that newspapers 
are dictated to by their advertisers is, 
in my experience, entirely wrong. Any 
paper that lets its freedom be curbed 
by advertisers is doomed to failure.” 


Firm Policy Regarding Advertisers 


In the early years of his New York 
activities Mr. Ochs, it is well known to 
newspaperdom, had oftener than once 
to pay dearly in dollars and cents for 
adnerence to his fixed policy of publish- 
ing “All the news that’s fit to print.” 
Many times it was necessary to make 
plain that advertisements did not influ- 
ence the conduct of The Times. Ruc- 
tions were raised and threats “were 
made, but The Times did not deviate 
from its course. At one time certain 
large advertisers laid their heads to- 
gether and decided it was time this 
over-daring newcomer was brought into 
line. Almost in a body they withdrew 
their advertising from The Timés. The 
loss of revenue was then a serious mat- 
ter for Mr. Ochs, but he adamantly re- 
fused to let any advertisers edit his 
columns. Of course he won out. The 
advertisers returned. 

Again, a very prominent department 
store owner, one of the largest adver- 
tisers in the country, tried. to compel 
Che Times to bow to his will. Mr. Ochs 
would not. The powerful merchant im- 
mediately cancelled his advertising ¢on- 
tract, and he is still cutting off his nose 
to spite his own face by withholding all 
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his advertising from admittedly the best 
advertising medium in the city for his 
purpose, and boasts that Mr. Ochs’s 
stubbornness has caused The Times to 
lose more than a million dollars of his 
advertising.. Mr. Ochs says it is not a 
question of stubbornness but simple 
honesty towards his readers and the 
public, and he has proven that he can 
maintain his position. 

At another time virtually all book 
publishers’ advertising disappeared from 
the columns of The Times. The inci- 
dent caused widespread comment. The 
reason became known. The Times had 
refused to discontinue printing the ad- 
vertising of a store which offered their 
new books at cut prices, and the pub- 
lishers decided to resort to the boycott 
to bring The Times to its knees. They 
also, in due course returned to the fold 
when they became convinced that 
Adolp S. Ochs had his own fixed prin- 
ciples for conducting a newspaper. In 
that instance, when he was requested to 
discontinue the cut rate advertisements, 
Mr: Ochs replied that if the informa- 
tion did not appear in his advertising 
columns, he thought he should print it 
as news, as his readers were entitled to 
know where the books could be pur- 
chased cheapest. 


Times Not to “Use” 


Another incident throws significant 
light on Mr. Ochs’s ideas of running a 
newspaper on strictly normal lines. The 
Times printed an editorial one morning 
while one of the great political parties 
was holding a national committee 
meeting in New York, and an order was 
received from it for a million copies of 
the issue, probably the largest order of 
the kind ever placed. The political 
leaders imagined they were paying The 
Times a colossal compliment. They re- 
ceived a shock when Mr. Ochs refused 
to supply the papers. He did so simply 
because he did not want any political 
party to “use” The Times in any man- 
ner or fashion whatsoever or have the 
appearance of doing so. 

The Times will never fill orders for 
large quantities of copies to be dis- 
tributed to non-subscribers. Before 
anyone can receive The Times he must 
express the desire to have it. Thus, 
when a banking concern in South Caro- 
lina, wishing to broaden the education 
and the viewpoint of the bankers 
throughout the state, sent The Times 
an order to send the paper at its ex- 
pense for several months to every 
banker in the state, the proposition was 
declined with thanks. If a_ public- 
spirited citizen, as has happened, wants 
to present all the ministers of his 
city with an annual subscription of 
The Times, he cannot have his order 
filled unless the recipient expresses 
a wish for the paper and with full 
knowledge to whom he is obligated for 
it. The Times is printed only for 
those who want to get it. 

Have such scrupulously careful poli- 
cies paid? The answer is that no 
daily newspaper in the world has to- 
day a larger income than The New 
York Times. More, The Times is 
rapidly becoming a truly national, not 
to say international, newspaper. Far 
more than 100,000 of its readers live 
far outside of New York City, while 
it is more widely read and far more 
widely quoted in Europe than any 
other American newspaper. It is at 
this writing receiving more advertise- 
ments than it can print. Here is an 
announcement printed prominently in 
a recent issue :— 


“7,000 lines of advertising, at 


50 cents a line, were omitted from 
The New York Times on Tuesday 
to make room for 7,000 lines of 
news, a considerable part of which 
cost The Times $2 a line for trans- 
mission by cable * * * 6,000 lines of 
advertising were omitted yesterday 
for the same reason.” 


Times Envy of Rivals 


Does it pay to run a business cleanly, 
honestly, fearlessly? The success of 
The Times is the envy and the despair 
of its rivals. No fewer than 1,500 
employees are required to produce 
The Times and its vigorois allied pub- 
lications, The New York Times Cur- 
rent History (monthly), Times Mid- 
Week Pictorial and The Annalist 
(weekly). Instead of the pound or 
two of ink required daily to print the 
first newspaper Mr. Ochs acquired, The 
Times today consumes more than a ton 
of ink every day of the year. 

Does it pay to live one’s life and 
conduct one’s business in accordance 
with the simple truths taught us at 
our mother’s knee? Do not the career 
of Adolph S. Ochs and the history of 
the New York Times Company under 


his guidance provide an adequate 
reply? 
Mr. Ochs has never sought pub- 


licity for himself; he has shunned it. 
He has preferred to let his works, his 
product, his publications, speak for 
themselves. He is content to be judged 
by them. He has told other publish- 
ers in addressing them that The Times 
is not his creation, but is solely the 
fruit of ordinary commonsense, ordin- 
ary honesty and perhaps a little more 
than ordinary energy daily applied with 
enthusiasm and zest and pleasure by a 
loyal organization all animated by the 
same perfectly normal ideals. His con- 
viction is that every boy and every 
business can attain at least moderate 
success by following this straight, 
clearly-marked pathway. 

Says Jason Rogers, publisher of The 
New York Globe, in his recent author- 
itative book on newspaper making: 

“The development of Mr. Ochs’ 
Times was as a brand-new form of 
newspaper—better, more comprehen- 
sive and more dependable than any- 
thing that had gone before *** If 
ever a newspaper was built brick upon 
brick, through the recommendation of 
one reader to a friend who was not 
yet reading, The New York Times was 
so built * * * The Times stands as 
a monument to the highest grade of 
genuine newspaper ability directed by 
a man able to brush aside the daily 
trivialities and vexation, with his eye, 
heart and mind firmly directed to one 
purpose—making The Times the great- 
est morning newspaper he possibly 
could. No one grudges Mr. Ochs an 
atom of his success or prosperity, for 
a study of his experiences in the up- 
building of The New York Times and 
the practice of his tenets by those 
desirous of similar success elsewhere 
would make for greatly improved news- 
papers, to the increased glory and credit 
of the business.” as 

It is often sdid-that the influence of 
the editorial has declined. The ques- 
tion was put to Mr. Ochs. 

“It all depends on the editorial,” he 
quietly replied, reaching for a large 
scrap book which, examination revealed, 
containing nothing but the original 
manuscript of one editorial printed in 
The Times soon after the outbreak of 
the European war and clippings of 
comments on it from newspapers and 
other periodicals in almost every 
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civilized country and in every language 
—an editorial written by Mr. Miller, the 
chief editorial writer. Here truly was 
a case of “a small drop of ink” having 
made “millions think.” 


Power of Press Phenomenal 


It opened my eyes and prompted me 
to ask Mr. Ochs: “Don’t you feel that 
you carry a tremendous responsibility 
in shaping the thought and influencing 
the policies of. the nation and in in- 
terpreting to other countries the senti- 
ment, .the attitude, the soul of 
America?” 

Mr. Och’s response is calculated to 
evoke national and even’ international 
discussion: 

“The power of the Press, the power 
of such a newspaper as The Times, 
is so great and is such a factor in our 
national life that it should not be en- 
trusted to one person, no matter how 
capable,.as every individual has his 
prejudices and sympathies and is af- 
fected by his business conditions, his 
political associations and his social en- 
vironment. Every man possessing hu- 
man instincts is consciously or un- 
consciously biased by his surround- 
ings—and the man without human in- 
stincts is not capable of running a hu- 
man institution. The ideal newspaper 
man would be one who had his office 
on the fiftieth floor of a skyscraper, 
who could pull up the ladder leading 
to it the moment he entered his office, 
who could not be reached by telephone 
or telegraph, who virtually isolated him- 
self from the world and calmly viewed 

(Continued on page 213.) 
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Investments 


Of Liberal Yield 


Investments affording a liberal interest return 
can now be made in sound securities of several 


types. 
We suggest as especially attractive, the following 
issues: 

Federal. Land Bank 5’s of 1938 

New York State 4%4’s of 1965 

Southern Pacific Railroad First Refunding 

4’s of 1955 

Northern Ohio Traction and Light 1st Lien 

Refunding 5’s of 1956 

Proctor and Gamble 7% Notes of 1919-1923 
You will be interested in the prices and descriptions of 
these securities. 
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Send for List FM 162 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
> CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 
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ee Ds Cc. vilbee ‘Barre Pa. Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Cal 
Atlanta, Ga. St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. 
Mass. Cleveland, O. Kansas City, Mo. Seattle, Wash. 
New Orleans, La. Cincinnati, O. London, E. C., 2, England 
Bonds: Short Term Notes Acceptances 








Taking Stock of the Future 


AR is now the supreme effort of the nations. After the war, 

every effort will be concentrated on the work of reconstruction 
and on readjustments to meet the new requirements of business 
and industry. 


American manufacturers and merchants should begin now to study 
and plan for the holding and expansion of our foreign trade. The 
interests of domestic business are also vitally concerned. The thor- 
oughness with which we solve our problems will have a profound in- 
fluence upon our commercial future. 


Foreign governments are already taking stock of their resources and 
organizing them for the inevitable race for commercial supremacy. 
We are publishing a series of papers, describing the preparations now 
being made by various countries. These papers will be sent on request. 
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Acceptances 
Their Purpose and Advantages 


As an aid to sound business in the 
United States Acceptances are playing 
an increasingly important role. We 
have prepared a booklet, in which the 
reasons are given. 


A copy will be sent on request 


THE MECHANICS & METALS 


NATIONAL BANK 
20 Nassau Street, New York City 
Capital, Surplus and Profits $16,000,000 
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FINANCIAL FORECAST 


Fundamentals Sound, and Trend, with 
Exceptions, in Right Direction 
By B. C. FORBES 


The fundamentals on which all 
business rests are progressing encour- 
agingly. 

The Government reports hold out 
hopes of almost a billion bushel wheat 
crop, and other agricultural news is 
favorable. This country and indeed 
the world needs nothing more urgent- 
ly than it needs a bumper supply of 
foodstuffs. 

The national labor, program is work- 
ing out smoothly. President Wilson’s 
attitude toward the telegraph com- 
panies, which balked at accepting the 
solution principally laid down by the 
National War Labor Board, has made 
it clear that the Government means 
to stand no nonsense from either cap- 
ital or labor. Moreover, the strike 
spirit has died down remarkably. At 
this writing there is no important body 
of workers at loggerheads with their 
employers. 

Financial conditions are as grati- 
fying as those relating to agriculture 
and labor. The first of the Third Lib- 
erty Loan payments were arranged 
without disturbance and then the gi- 
gantic income and excess profits taxes 
were paid over without dislocating the 
money markets. Secretary McAdoo’s 
decision to offer $6,000,000,000 of certifi- 
cates of indebtedness between now 
and the flotation of the next war loan 
has been well received because of the 
rate allowed, 4% per cent.; this is in- 
terpreted to mean that the next Lib- 
erty Loan will pay a similar rate of 
interest, an assumption that is 
strengthened by the decline which has 
occurred in the outstanding war bonds. 

Production of war materials, gen- 
erally speaking, is proceeding at full 
speed. The only notable exception is 
in coal. This is a matter of the gravest 
concern, for unless drastic measures 
be taken to expedite production of 
fuel, there will be grave danger of a 
repetition of last winter’s hardships, 
losses and demoralization. 

Regulation of business activities is 
steadily becoming stricter and this 
process must inevitably continue if the 
nation is to rise to the full measure of 
its military possibilities and responsi- 
bilities. The sending of a million men 
to Europe is an achievement without 
parallel in history, but even this is only 
a start, as President Wilson has vig- 
orously emphasized. 

Non-war business, broadly speak- 
ing, is more active than had been ex- 
pected. Despite the strain entailed by 
the Liberty Loan and the $170,000,000 
to the Red Cross, the people appear to 
have generous amounts to spend both 
on the necessaries and the luxuries of 
life. Those engaged in the production 
and distribution of the latter, however, 
would do well to act cautiously, for 
if there does not set in voluntarily a 
reduction in the amount of money and 
the amount of labor spent on non-es- 
sentials, the authorities are certain to 
enforce drastic restrictions on this 
class of business. 


TAXES MAY BE REASONABLE 


The prospects are that Congress will 
handle tax problems more efficiently 
than it handled them last year. There 
is now a disposition to adopt a system 
similar to that which has worked so 
well in Britain in regard to taking for 
the national treasury the bulk of the 
excess profits made on war contracts. 

The British system levies taxes run- 
ning as high as 80 per cent., yet leaves 
enough to encourage a maximum of 


-the income tax.” 


effort. Shareholders have not, as a 
rule, fared badly in the matter of divi- 
dends, although, of course, the income 
tax in Britain has been very heavy. 

There is loose talk here of “doubling 
This could not be 
carried out literally for the reason that 
the maximum rate is already over 60 
per cent. The Government will have 
to depend more upon an increase in 
the levy upon small and moderate in- 
comes than any possible increase upon 
the incomes of multi-millionaires. The 
effect of a fairly heavy income tax 
upon those whose earnings have dou- 
bled or trebled since the war began 
would be salutary in every respect, for 
all the evidences are that extravagance 
is now far less rampant among the 
wealthy than among those who for- 
merly could afford only necessities, 
but are now able to indulge in lux- 
uries. 


SETTLING WITH THE RAILROADS 


Strenuous negotiations have been 
proceeding between the Government 
and the railroads over details of the 
contracts connected with the taking 
over of the roads. At first there was 
a disposition among railway managers 
to submit to whatever the Director- 
General and his associates cared to 
impose. Then it dawned upon the 
custodians of billions upon billions of 
investors’ money that it was their 
duty to safeguard to the limit the in- 
terests of those investors, for, after 
all, the law as it now stands stipulates 
that the properties are to be returned 
to their owners twenty-one months af- 
ter the war ends. This being so, it is 
entirely proper that the interests of 
the owners of the railroads: should be 
scrupulously protected. There has 
been too much acting on the assump- 
tion that corporate management has 
passed permanently. 

At this writing the full terms of the 
contracts have not been made known, 
but the confident expectation is that 
they will not be such as to cause acute 
alarm among holders of railway bonds 
and stocks. The effect of a stampede of 
railway security holders would be most 
disastrous. No small share of the sub- 
scriptions for the last three Liberty 
Loans was and is based upon collat- 
eral consisting of railway bonds and 
stocks, and were the market value of 
these securities to collapse sensational- 
ly, our whole scheme of national 
financing would be jeopardized. 


MONEY FOR INVESTMENT 


There is a surprising amount of 
money available for investment when- 
ever particularly attractive offerings 
make their appearance. 

The Farm Bonds were snapped up 
eagerly. The $60,000,000 Armour & 
Company debentures were taken up 
almost immediately the subscription 
books opened and probably twice the 
called-for amount could have been 
raised. Other trustworthy issues have 
met a similar reception. 

The truth is that we are a greater 
nation than we had-imagined. We are 
demonstrating this in the rapidity with 
which we are pouring forth equipped 
soldiers into Europe, by our shipbuild- 
ing achievements, by the success of 
our war loans, by the astounding 
amount contributed voluntarily to the 
Red Cross. And now we are proving 
that we still have money for invest- 
ment in corporate bonds and stocks. 

(Continued on page 213.) 
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How To Get On 


Invest. 
Invest while you save. 


Adopt the Partial Payment Plan 
as an integral part of your per- 
sonal financial program. 


Send for Booklet B-67, 
“The Partial Payment Plan.” 
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THE STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Why Bearish Factors Should Not Be Lost 
Sight of At This Time 


By FOUR SQUARE 


That the market passed over the 
June period of tax payments without 
a jar was at once a demonstration of 
its good technical position and proof 
that it had been prepared for emer- 
gencies by the sharp decline of the 
previous two weeks. The market, in 
other words, had been placed in a fa- 
vorable technical position, and there- 
fore readily responded to the encour- 
aging war news. 

Uncertainties of the new tax pro- 
gram are expected to restrict outside 
buying. There is also too sober a 
realization of the seriousness of our 
war task to permit of an unrestrained 
demonstration on the bull side of the 
market, barring a very brilliant and 
decisive allied success on the offen- 
sive. 

Still, with the Allies continuing to 
hold the Germans, and with the Amer- 
ican military program rapidly crys- 
talizing, there is basis for plenty of 
optimism on the stock market outlook 
this summer. 

Back of these considerations there 
is important reason for large banking 
interests to foster a feeling of con- 
fidence in order to facilitate some ur- 
gent financing by a number of the 
important railroads, public utility com- 
panies and essential industrial con- 
cerns. Such needs must be provided 
for before fall, as attention will then 
be turned to the placing of another 
huge Liberty Loan. 

Conservative judgment on the tax 
problems being threshed out at Wash- 
ington is that the burdens will be dis- 
tributed so as to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, undue hardships for business in 
general, and especially so as to avoid 
any chance of discouraging maximum 
production of war essentials. Along 
the same lines it is believed that the 
War Industries Board will follow a 
liberal course in price fixing. Already 
there are indications that copper and 
refined sugar producers will be al- 
lowed to make moderate advances in 
selling prices. 

Hence it is that discriminating specu- 
lative purchases ought to prove profit- 
able, but the general rule should be 
to buy only in periods of reaction; for 
while the current of events is likely 
to favor an advancing market, buyers 
should guard against sudden cross cur- 
rents. 


PROSPECTS MOTOR COMPANIES 


In this issue appears a first hand 
summary of the aeroplane production 
situation. It is of special interest to 
Willys-Overland stockholders as show- 
ing the part played by that company 
in producing our great air fleets. 
Willys will probably have $75,000,000 
of war orders on its books within a 
few months, and there is sanction for 
the prediction that the company will 
show record profits next year. 

For a long pull, the preferred stock 
is one of the most desirable business 
men’s investment on the list. The 
common, with a prospect of increased 
dividends, is attractive from the specu- 
lative standpoint. 

The best-fortified concerns in the 
entire motor industry are the truck 
makers whose plants are working at 
top-notch speed on a recognized es- 
sential product. Trucks are destined 
to be in greater demand than ever for 
commercial 


purposes when peace 
comes. Listed stocks representing the 
truck industry are Pierce Arrow, 


White and General Motors. The last, 
however, is also engaged in pleasure 
car manufacture on a very large scale 
and is likely to feel the pinch of 
heavier taxes and restricted produc- 
tion. 


SUGARS AND COPPERS 


In the Sugar group, American Beet 
and American Sugar Refining stand to 
benefit by any advance allowed in re- 
fined sugar prices. Both are in ex- 
cellent financial condition. 

Further dividend reductions by the 
porphyry coppers this quarter have 
probably been fully discounted, espe- 
cially in view of the possibility of an 
increase in metal prices and because 
of the steadily increasing output. 

Foodstuff stocks still command con- 
sideration by reason of their substan- 
tial increases in earnings. Wilson & 
Co., with earnings of $28.95 last year 
and $21.06 the year before, has as yet 
paid no dividends, but equities are be- 
ing steadily accumulated and earning 
power is being constantly increased. 
The fact that Swift & Co. and Armour 
& Co. have had to do new financing 
to care for expanding business, sug- 
gests the explanation for withholding 
of dividends by Wilson & Co. Its 
business is breaking all records in 
rapidity of growth. 


MEXICAN PETROLEUM 


The aspect of Mexican Petroleum 
Company’s affairs is undergoing a de- 
cided change for the better. Less and 
less apprehension is felt over political 
disturbances and the speed of new 
ship construction is expected to settle 
the transportation problem soon. 

The entire oil industry is helped 
by the recent priority ruling on its 
steel shipments, which was by way of 
recognizing the essential character and 
urgent need of petroleum. In another 
column attention is called to the fa- 
vorable prospects of the Texas Com- 
pany. In the last issue of “Forbes,” 
Standard Oil stocks were discussed in 
a comprehensive article. 

Steel stocks retain a largé measure 
of their popularity, but there is danger 
that the buying will be overdone. 
Taxes are likely to be materially in- 
creased in this direction and some ex- 
tra dividends may have to be dropped. 
However, certain of these stocks may 
yet show good profits. 

Final settlement of the railroad con- 
tracts will insure dividends for most 
of the roads now paying them. The 
budget of expenditures on equipment, 
improvements, etc., is comprehensive 
and completion of the program will 
measurably improve the physical con- 
dition of the carriers. Segregation of 
coal properties by companies like Read- 
ing, Pittsburg & West Virginia, Le- 
high Valley and others, is considered 
more probable than ever. Much fa- 
vorable speculative attention is, there- 
fore, centered on these shares. 





An exhaustive table on sixteen lead- 
ing steel stocks has been prepared by 
E. W. Wagner, 33 New street. Copies 
are available to investors upon re- 
quest. 

* * * 


In connection with the government 
war loans, the National City Co. has 
issued a circular giving a complete 
description of the original and con- 
verted issues of Liberty Bonds. 
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UNITED LIGHT AND RAILWAYS 
COMPANY 


Chicago 
Davenport Grand Rapids 


Preferred Stock Dividend No. 31 
Common Stock Dividend No. 14 


The Board of Directors have declared a 
dividend of one and one-half (144%) per cent. 
on the First Preferred Stock, and a dividend 
of one (1%) per cent. on the Common Stock, 
payable out of the surplus earnings, on July 1, 
1918, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business, noon, June 15, 1918. 

First Preferred and Common Stock trans- 
fer books will reopen for transfer of stock 
— at the opening of business June 


L. H. HEINKE, Secretary. 











June 4, 1918. 
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LIVE WIRES HEAD ROADS FOR GOVERNMENT 





PATRICK E. CROWLEY 


What manner of men has the Gov- 
ernment put in charge of the railroads? 

Are these public servants endowed 
with the gift of inspiring loyalty in 
the railroad army? 

Are they efficient? 

Do they know how to cope with and 
solve the unprecedented operating 
problems confronting them in these 
war times? 

The country needs able generals at 
the head of its transportation system 
as well as on the field of battle. The 
railroad army, manning a great and 
costly equipment, has a duty to per- 
form of only less importance in the 
winning of the war than the soldiers 
and sailors who man our guns and 
ships in Europe. 

Director General McAdoo, with the 
advice and counsel of the Regional 
Directors, has selected the Federal 
Managers who are to work out the 
problems of the individual roads for 
the coordination of the service in the 
best interests of the country as a 
whole. 

The careers of the men who were 
selected to head five of the more im- 
portant roads in eastern territory, are 
sketched below. 

It is inspiring to know that each of 
the five qualified for the honors now 
conferred upon him by winning his 
own way up from the bottom rung of 
the railroad ladder. Only one of them, 
Edward J. Pearson, Federal Manager 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad and Central of New Eng- 
land Railway, had the benefit of a 
college education. But even he entered 
railroad service as a rodman, while 
still in the midst of his studies. Three 
of these men started when they were 
in their early teens. They are Patrick 
E. Crowley, George L. Peck and F. L. 
Blendinger, Managers, respectively, of 
the New York Central and Lake Erie 
and Pittsburgh Railroads; the Penn- 
sylvania Lines west of Erie and Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Lebanon & North- 
ern, and Lorain, Ashland and Southern 
Railway; Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

Albert J. Stone, Federal Manager of 
the Erie, began his career as a car 
marker at the insignificant salary of 
$5 a week. 

By a curious coincidence, Crowley, 
Stone and Blendinger entered railroad 
service at about the same time on the 
same little branch of the Erie, the 
Salamanca & Dunkirk, then as now, a 
backwoods division. Young Crowley 
and Blendinger were telegraphers. 


Their stations were within a few miles 
of cach other. 


They flashed bits of 


F. L. BLENDINGER 


conversation over the wires when there 
were lulls in transmission of regular 
business and from this introduction 
there grew up a fast friendship. Each 
has followed the other’s career with 
the keenest interest and solicitation. 
Reminiscent of the days of their youth- 
ful companionship when they talked 
over their jobs and ambitions, they 
dispatched congratulatory messages to 
each other on the occasion of their 
recent appointments, which were an- 
nounced at the same time. 

Having risen from the ranks all of 
these men know the feelings of the 
common worker, his trials, his joys, his 
hopes. They are as democratic in their 
spirit toward these men as they were 
in the days they worked with them. 
That is one of the best auguries of 
their success in the delicate task they 
have now undertaken. 


LIKED BY THE MEN 


Patrick E. Crowley was fourteen 
when he sought a job on the Erie 
Railroad and was put to work as a 
telegrapher. He soon won his first 


promotion and when he kept on going 
up, passing numbers that were his 
seniors in both years and service, he 
did so without raising any storm of 
jealousy or envy among them, for they 
held him in high regard and loved him 
as a fellow worker meriting all he 
attained. He was known as the bright 
and cheery Irish lad. His genial per- 
sonality and ready wit has been one 
of his greatest assets in handling men 
and in getting them to do their best 
whenever they were under “Pat Crow- 


ley’s” orders. Even today, in his in- 
spection trips over the New York 
Central, Mr. Crowley returns many a 


worker’s greeting by calling him by 
his first name. 

He has served on numerous com- 
mittees representing the railroads in 
differences with the Brotherhoods. He 
has an unusual knack in winning 
friends, high and low, and he never 
forgets that he was once a humble 
telegrapher, when he is faced with 
some problem affecting the workers. 

It was in 1878 that Mr. Crowley be- 
gan as a railroad telegraph operator. 
By 1889 he had advanced to the posi- 
tion of train dispatcher on the Erie, 
when he left that road to accept a 
more lucrative and important position 
with the New York Central. ‘He has 
remained with the latter road ever 
since. He has demonstrated such a 
practical knowledge of operations and 
has displayed such an aptitude fer 


GEORGE L. PECK 


executive work that his promotion has 
been rapid ever since. In 1912 he was 
advanced to the position of general 
manager of the New York Central and 
shortly afterwards was made _ vice- 
president. 


AN OPERATING EXPERT 


Edward J. Pearson was born in Con- 
necticut, singularly enough began his 
railroad career and gained his experi- 
ence in the West and finally returned 
to his native State to take charge of 
the fallen fortunes of the road which 
was once the pride of all New England. 

Mr. Pearson graduated from Cornell 
University in engineering in 1883. Three 
years previously he had started in the 
railroad school as rodman on the 
Missouri Pacific. He has probably had 
as extensive an experience in railroad 
operation and construction as any man 
in active service. In 1883 he became 
assistant engineer on the Northern 
Pacific and later supervised the build- 
ing of bridges and water supply on the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul Division of 
that road. 
pal assistant engineer in charge of the 
Chicago Terminal Lines and of the 
work of the Wisconsin Central Lines. 
He was later superintendent of the 
Yellowstone and -Rocky Mountain 
Divisions of the Northern Pacific and, 
subsequently, chief engineer of that 
road. Efficiency was instilled in him 
under the wing of James J. Hill, the 
Great Empire Builder of the West. 

Mr. Pearson’s grasp of operating and 
construction problems is thorough. He 
has the reputation of digging right 
down to the source of things when he 
is desirous of working out some par- 
ticularly knotty problem. An instance 
of that was his tramp along several 
score miles of the New Haven tracks 
on an inspection trip which he made 
for the purpose of getting first hand 
information that would be helpful to 
him in one of his Western railroad 
construction jobs. 


PERSISTENCE WINS 


Albert J. Stone, Federal Manager of 
the Erie, was also a 14-year-old boy 
when he determined to become a rail- 
road man. He went to the station 
superintendent at his. home town of 
Hornell, N. Y., and asked for a job. 
He was told that there was no place 
for him. He went back the next day, 
and the next until finally his per- 
sistence resulted in his-being put to 
work in the yards as a car marker, 


In 1892 he was the princi- 








EDWARD J. PEARSON 


He then studied stenography at night 
and fitted himself for a clerkship in the 
station. Later he was put in charge of 
the Store at Hornell. 

Though he had little education, he 
had plenty of grit and that is what 
enabled him to forge ahead. He was 
always looking for a chance to demon- 
strate to his superiors his efficiency on 
any job he undertook. He is regarded 
as a marvel of efficiency by his col- 
leagues today. His capacity for work 
notwithstanding his small stature is the 
wonder of everyone who comes in con- 
tact with him: Yet he is so quiet and 
unassuming in manner that until you 
have talked with him a few minutes 
you cannot realize that he holds a re- 
sponsible executive position. 


PROMOTION STEADY 


George L. Peck, at 15, started as a 
messenger. In one year he qualified 
as a telegraph operator and from then 
on he never stopped rising. His entire 
work has been with the Pennsylvania 
Lines West of Pittsburgh. He knows 
them from end to end like a book 
which one has memorized word for 
word. No one doubts his fitness for 
the post of Federal operating head of 
that great and extensive division of 
America’s greatest railroad system. 

For many years while:he has been 
a vice-president, Mr. Peck has repre- 
sented the Pennsylvania in its dealings 
with labor, and the “Pennsy” has, by 
the way, as told in a recent prize win- 
ning employer afticle in “Forbes,” a 
corps of employees who are distin- 
guished throughout. the. country for 
their loyalty to the company. Among 
labor leaders he is one of the best 
known and best liked railroad officials 
in the country. 


ANOTHER PERSISTENT WORKER 


' F. L. Blendinger, like George L. Peck, 
launched on his railroad career as a 
messenger. He was full of ambition and 
did not hesitate to burn the midnight 
oil in pursuit.of his studies to fit him- 
self for a better position. He was-.soon 
advanced to a telegraph operator and 
went up step by step through: varfous 
divisions of railroad operating, finally 
becoming General Manager. of . the: 
Lehigh Valley. Mr. Blendinget’s chie 

stock in trade has always been untiring 
effort. Like. Mr. Crowley and “Mr. 
Peck he: is vety widely known .and 
liked among the workers. 
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FORBES MAGAZINE 


FOR INVESTORS 


Why Sound Public Utility Preferred Issues 
Can Be Safely Bought 


By LAURENCE BEECH 


Because an industry is struggling 
under big handicaps is not always a 
reason why the investor should shun 
its securities. 

In the case of the public utilities 
there is very good reason for him to 
investigate. 

The salient and unfavorable factors 
in the public utility situation which 
have resulted in putting representa- 
tive preferred stocks on the bargain 
counter are these: 

Net earnings have been on a steadily 
declining trend for over a year, de- 
spite increased gross. That is because 
selling prices have remained virtually 
stationary while costs of production 
and service have been constantly on 
the increase. Furthermore, financing 
has been difficult and expensive. It 
requires a constant expansion of in- 
vestments in costly plants and equip- 
ment to keep a public utility organi- 
zation at top notch efficiency. 

Under the surface, however, there 
are fundamental conditions and ten- 
dencies which point to great changes 
for the better. 


be assumed that as soon as condi- 
tions permit, the progress in this di- 
rection will be astonishing and will 
tend to place the industry on a better 
footing than ever before. 

With these developments in view, in- 
vestments may be made in the sound 
public utility preferred stocks with a 
great deal of confidence. 


STOCKS TO CHOOSE 


Selections should be made with an 
eye first to the past record of earn- 
ings and dividend payments which are 
a guide to the reliability of the man- 
agement. Attention should then be 
given to the current margin of safety 
over dividends, and to the probabil- 
ities of this being reduced to a danger 
point in the event of a prolongation 
of the strain of war conditions. 

Also it is important to know the 
status of the stock as regards its posi- 
tion in the capital structure of the 
company, the possibility of additional 
securities being issued ahead of it and 
especially the restrictions surrounding 
the issue of more of the preferred 








Public Utility Investment Stocks 


CAmOPIGOM GOB. 2 <.cicc 06.00.6000 460500 $15,000,000 $7,804,100 6 8.6 10.83 6.68 
American Gas & Elec. Pfd. ($50 par) 7,500,000 5,899,250 6 7.5 30.51 27.95 
American Lt. & Traction Pfd....... 25,000,000 14,236,200 7 7.4 29.58 35.29 
*Cons. Gas, El. & Power of Balt..... 30,000,000 14,385,734 8 8.0 10.72 15.02 
7Southern Cal. Edison ist Pfd....... 4,000,000 4,000,000 7 7.2 20.45 37.80 


*Only one class of stock. 


+First Participating 5% cumulative pfd. is entitled to share equally with common 


stock after 5% is paid on each issue. 








Improvement may be slow in reali- 
zation, but the market will not wait 
until the last moment to discount it. 


FAVORABLE FACTORS. 

It is not feasible to discuss at length 
the favorable prospects. Brief men- 
tion may be made of the following, 
however : 

1—The public utility industry is vital 
to the progress of the country. 

2—There is a growing disposition on 
the part of public service commissions 
to provide relief in the form of in- 
creased rates. Higher rates not only 
help to cover increased cost, but pro- 
mote more confidence in a company’s 
securities, and thereby render it less 
difficult to do necessary financing. 

3—Even if the hardships of the pres- 
ent situation are not alleviated until 
after the war, there is a certainty of 
marked improvement then; for costs 
in almost every direction will come 
down, and financing can be done more 
easily and at less expense. 

4—A possible decline in gross busi- 
ness due to cessation of war demands 
for power and light in industrial 
plants,: necessarily, will be of short 
duration, because the governing and 
fundamental factors of increasing 
population and advancing standards of 
living will soon turn the trend upward. 

5—Light and power companies have 
in their favor, at times when they can 
expand, the fact that the nearer they 
can reach maximum capacity in the 
operation of their plants, the greater 
the efficiency and the lower the ex- 
pense per unit of power supplied. 
That is why it pays so handsomely to 
enlarge and improve electric power 
plants where.the potential demand is 
on. the increase. Public utility plants 
generally, according to expert engi- 
neers, have approached nowhere near 
their maximum efficiency. And it may 


stock itself. Public utility holding com- 
panies frequently provide for financial 
needs through the sale of additional 
preferred stock, and in some cases 
there has been, in recent years, a con- 
stant recourse to such stock issues 
with the result that the position of the 
entire preferred issue has been weak- 
ened. 

In selecting the stocks tabulated 
herewith a thorough investigation of 
their safety features has been made. 
They are presented as offering some 
of the most desirable investment char- 
acteristics of any in the utility pre- 
ferred stock group. Only the stocks 
of concerns engaged exclusively in the 
supplying of gas, electric light and 
power have been considered. 





Business, Financial 
Forecast 


(Continued from page 210.) 


Securities are now very largely held 
by investors, not by financial institu- 
tions anxious to get rid of them. 
There has been very substantial assim- 
ilation of good investments by people 
of modest means. Quotations have 
been and still are low in many cases 


when regard is had to earnings, to divi- 


dends and prospects. 

Let news come of a successful coun- 
ter stroke of the first magnitude by 
the Allies and the chances are that se- 
curities will bound up dramatically— 
but tragically for the bears, of whom 
there appear to be still quite a num- 
ber of considerable siez in various 
speculative stocks. 

In a word, our business position is 
sound and the outlook for investments 
is far from discouraging. Incidentally, 
the failures for last month were the 
lightest in more than a decade. 
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To what exemptions are the companies 
entitled under New Tax Schedules? How 
will the margin over dividends be affected 
by the new taxes? Is the company’s posi- 
tion strong enough to warrant the ve - 
tation that taxes can be met and divi- 
dends continued? Do = know what the 
general effect of Tax Legislation will be 
on your investments? 


It is very important that the position 
of each company with respect to the 1918 
tax program be analyzed separately. 


How Will Your Own Securities 
Stand the War Tax Strain? 


Summary and opinion on one stock..................ecceeceee $2.00 

Summary and opinion on three stocks..................sceeee 5.00 

Statement showing hcw to invest any sum, with selection and 
description of stccks or bonds considered most suitable.... 5.00 


Complete analysis and report on the investment and specula- 


tive position of any security... (Estimate furnished upon request)’ 


Investors’ Service 
Forbes Magazine, 299 Broadway, New York 


Expert guidance on these and all other 
general and specific questions affecting 
market values can be obtained from 
FORBES MAGAZINE INVESTORS’ SER- 
VICE DEPARTMENT. 

Owing to the large number of sub- 
scribers frequently desiring a limited 
summary of a stock’s position, or merely 
an answer to one or two specific ques- 
tions of current market interest, we have 
decided to make a new and more flexible 
schedule of charges for the Investors’ 
Service as follows: 














Compare 


Edison, Stanley, win, 
Dickens, Rousseau, etc. 





to the life of those who have achieved most in this world. Learn how they 
met obstacles, shat they advise other men to do. The story of their trials 
and triumphs will be a source of renewed hope to you. 


“Stories of Achievement” 


6 vols., 1,200 pages; cloth. The entire set, $3.00 tpaid. 
Life, methods and se of mankind’s great len ers: 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 299 Broadway, New York 


Your Life 





Jefferson, Franklin, Grant, 
Sent free for examination. | 











Who are the new Leaders? 
What are the new values? 


of the War? 
Start your subscription to-day. 





The Big Problems of Today 


Everywhere the world is being recast, a re-valuation of values is taking place. 


What will become of eur Industries? 

What are the new channels opened to American Commerce? 

What channels have been closed? 

What about stocks and bonds and what will happen.to market values 
in this churning up of everything and everybody in the big melting pot 


Leading articles in answer to the above questions appear regularly in Forbes Magazine. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, Dept. 
Enclosed $3.00 for a yearly subscription to Forbes Magazine (26 Issues—Fortnightly). 
DEE 040400060566 Minbbebbseneeeense 


ereeee OPPO eee eee meee eee eeeeeeeseeee 


629, 299 Broadway, New York 








BUILDER OF OUR GREATEST DAILY 


(Continued from page 209.) 


things from that distant standpoint. 
Such an arrangement is, of course, im- 
practicable. 

“For my part I have been giving 
much thought to devising a plan to 
make this newspaper a self-perpetuating 
institution, an institution not dominated 
by any one man but governed by re- 
publican or democratic principles, 
rather than by autocratic or monarchic 
principles. I hope to see installed an 
editorial cabinet whose members will 
rotate as chief, this office to be held 
either for a specified term or as long as 
the policies adopted are approved by 
the majority of the cabinet, and that no 
editorial should appear that has not the 
acceptance, at least, of two members of 
the staff who have not written the 
article. 

“Tt is not right that I or any other 
owner of a powerful newspaper should 
be in a position to decide arbitrarily 
and single-handedly the right or the 
wrong of every question coming up for 
editorial judgment day after day. I be- 
lieve the time is coming when the na- 
tion will not tolerate such a situation. 


Editorial Council Meets Daily 


“I may add that in’this office the Edi- 
torial Council meets every afternoon, 
when every editor is encouraged and 
expected to express fully, frankly and 


fearlessly his honest opinion. I may 
have one view, but may find that some 
of the others think differently; the 
thing is then reasoned out, and which- 
ever view finally appears the sounder 
is the one adopted. No editorial writer 
is ever asked or permitted to write a 
single editorial which does not reflect 
absolutely his own convictions.” 

President Wilson, Charles M. Schwab 
and others have recently told us that 
democracy is on the forward march. 
Adolph S. Ochs manifestly has inher- 
ited the democratic strain which was so 
pronounced in both his father and his 
mother that they were compelled to 
turn to this country in order to give it 
vent. Mr. Ochs has already set new and 
higher standards for American journal- 
ism. 

The ex-carrier boy of scanty school 
education felt embarrassed when he 
first stepped into the New York Times - 
office as its head and found himself sur- 
rounded by a staff noted for its culture 
and intellectual attainments. Would he 
fail to gain their respect when they dis- 
covered how meagre were his scholar- 
ly accomplishments.? 

What they did discover more and 
more as the time passed was that this 
uncolleged man had more gumption, 
more all-round common sense, more 
breadth, more foresight and more 

(Continued on page 214.) 
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(Continued from page 213.)° 


dynamic enthusiasm than most learned 
men. Twenty years later many of these 
same men headed an illuminated, beauti- 
fully-bound testimonial containing the 
following touching expression of their 
regard for Mr. Ochs and, attached, the 
personal card of each one of the 1,500 
members of The Times family: 


TO ADOLPH S. OCHS: 


On this twentieth anniversary of 
the day when you became the di- 
recting mind of The Times, those 
who, early and late, have been as- 
sociated with you in the labors that 
have made the New York Times a 
great newspaper, join in this assur- 
ance of their loyal good will, their 
esteem, and their affection. Your 
guidance and your inspiring exam- 
ple, the ideals of public duty and 
private conduct to which you have 


been faithful, your genius for the 
newspaper calling, your clear sense 
of right and justice, have com- 
manded their confidence and their 
admiration. They rejoice in the tri- 
umphs. that have crowned your 
work and they bespeak for you long 
years of health and happiness and 
the distinction of yet greater 
achievements in assuring for The 
Times a position of unconquerable 
supremacy. 


August 18, 1916. 

And this success, let every young man 
note and remember, has been achieved, 
without superhuman ability, by merely 
practicing conscientiously the simple 
tenets every worthy American mother 
teaches her children. 

Does Mr. Ochs’ record not hold en- 
couragement for even the most handi- 
capped among the young men of today? 


WALL STREET 
POINTERS 


The Texas Company’s earnings in 
the last several years have been from 
three to four times the 10% dividend 
requirements. The proceeds of new 
stock sales have gone into an expan- 
sion program involving acquisition of 
new producing properties, purchase of 
ships and ship yards, construction of 
oil tankers and cargo vessels, increase 
of refinery capacity and extension of 
marketing facilities everywhere. The 
earning power developed with this new 
money has been enormous. It is re- 
ported on good authority that the 
Texas Company has recently acquired 
leases to a large acreage in Texas, 
where the indications are that petro- 
leum beds of great value exist. For 
the development of these properties 
another stock ssue may be announced 
before the year s out. That would 
mean more valuable “rights.” For a 
long pull the stock has possibilities 
comparing favorably with those of any 
Standard Oil issue. 











or income. 





A “‘voluntary’ 


Astor Trust Office : 
5th Ave. at 42d St. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 


What is a Voluntary Trust? 


’ trust is a contract under 
which you can put in trust with this 
Company all or any part of your property 
while you are still living. Thus you can— 


Protect your principal and be 
assured an income through- 
out your life. 


Make provision for your family 
or other dependents during 
your life and afterwards. 


Relieve yourself of details in 
caring for your property, re- 
serving the right of super- 
vision, if you wish. 


In fact, you can make almost any pro- 
vision for disposing of either principal 


Write or call for form-booklet, ‘‘The 
Voluntary Trust.’’ When you have filled 
it out, our officers will be glad to give 
you, either by personal conference or by 
letter, further information about the ad- 
vantages of such an arrangement. 
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Tob Products Corporation is al- 
ready feeling the Midas touch of 
George J. Whelan, its newly elected 
president. Not long ago the com- 
pany reverted to scrip payments in 
lieu of regular cash dividends of 134% 
quarterly. But recent advances in 
cigarette prices, cigarettes being the 
principal product of this concern, and 
the heavy demands for them have shot 
earnings upward, so that a resumption 
of cash payments soon is talked of. 
The stock has attractions, but its ap- 
peal now should be only to the ultra 
speculative trader. Some day, doubt- 
less, it will take its place among the 
more seasoned investment issues, and 
for that reason is worth watching 
with the idea of buying for a long 
pull, on substantial set-backs. Mr. 
Whelan is the famed originator of the 
United Cigar Stores. The germ of 
this big chain store organization de- 
veloped from one small stand. 





United States Steel, along in May, 
was still languishing in the nineties, 
when Judge Gary, Chairman of the 
Board, made a much quoted statement 
which was interpreted as evidencing 
his confidence in the ability of the cor- 
poration to continue extra dividend 
payments. It is suggested now that 
he did not foresee the possibility of 
further drastic tax levies. Steel this 
year paid out over $200,000,000 in taxes. 
Earnings are being cut down now by 
restriction of prices on Government 
business and the prospect is that there 
will not be sufficient margin over 1918 
taxes to insure the maintenance of 
the extra payments at the current 
rate of 12%. The Steel directors have 
consistently adhered to the regular 5% 
rate with “extras,” which in itself has 
been suggestive of their disbelief in 
the wisdom of establishing larger 
regular payments. The next dividend 
meeting may develop some action that 
will guide stockholders more accur- 
ately in their expectations for the fu- 
ture. In the meantime Steel’s invest- 
ment status in the vicinity of par, is 
open to considerable doubt, by reason 
of the possible return to a straight 5% 
basis at some not distant date. 





INVESTIGATION OF METROPOLI- 
TAN PETROLEUM MUDDLE 

A stockholders’ protective commit- 
tee, of which Charles C. Matchett is 
chairman and Howard D. Ross, secre- 
tary, has been formed to bring suit 
against principals in the alleged deal 
to defraud the Metropolitan Petroleum 
Corporation of certain valuable prop- 
erties, transferred to the Island Oil & 
Transport Co. 

The vicissitudes of the Metropolitan 
Petroleum Corporation form one of the 
most astounding records of unscrupu- 
lous stock jobbing ever staged in Wall 
Street. The public was inveigled into 
buying the shares at from $20 to $25, on 
ultra rosy accounts of the company’s 
plans for the development of its prop- 
erties and organization into one of the 
world’s greatest oil companies. They 
saw the stock decline to practically 
nothing, all the while in ignorance of 
the fact that the insiders were double- 
crossing them. 

Forbes Magazine is making a thor- 
ough investigation of the whole 
muddle with a view to getting at the 
bottom of things and exposing the 
methods of the promoters of the com- 
pany without fear or favor. The 
article, which will appear in the next 
issue, will be an instructive lesson in 
the avoidance of get-rich-quick schemes 
and it should not be missed by anyone 
who is interested in intelligent invest- 
ment of his or her savings. 
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CAPITAL $350,00022 


A Letter of Appreciation! 


SURPLUS & PROFITS $500,000 22 


THE Crry NATIONAL BANK 


FRANCIS «1. REITZ. Persinent 
©. B. ENLOW, Vick NT 
B.S. ALNUTT, Casi 


SELES feet Cannes. EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
February 11, 1918. 





Rand; Mo Nally & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: - 


Permit me to express a bit of un- 
solicited appreciation of the February number 
of the Bankers’ Monthly which has just come to my 
desk. In addition to being attractive and well 
arranged, the matter contained so impressed me with 
its general usefulness that I took my pencil and 
checked the articles which I thought would be of 
general interest to a banker regardless of the size 
of his institution or of his experience in the pro- 
fession. There were fourteen articles that appealed 
to me as being in this class besides a number of 
smaller items which should not be overlooked. Tak- 
ing it all in all this number of the Bankers' Month- 
‘ly has appealed to me as being one of the best numbers 


of a. financial publication that has come under my 


observation. . 
ahaa y's, ee 
Bsa/Ss. Cashier. 


Twenty-five thousand bank men read The Bankers’ Monthly every month. It is 
“The Magazine of the Banking Business”—filled with articles telling how suc- 
cessful bankers cut costs, save labor and increase profits. 


It shows what these bankers are doing to install labor-saving systems; how they 
distribute and classify administrative expense; how they classify overhead, and 
how they determine the cost of opening accounts—checking and savings. 


It tells how to analyze costs in different departments, and how to buy supplies 
to the best advantage. It gives instructive plans for developing new business 
and examples of effective bank advertising. 


An unexcelled medium for advertisers desiring to reach the Banking Field. Let 
us send you a sample copy. 


Rand, McNally & Company 


Philip J. Syms, Eastern Advertising Manager 40 East 22nd Street, New York 
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Spies and Lies 


German agents are everywhere, eager to gather scraps of news about our men, our ships, our munitions. 


It is still 


possible to get such information through to Germany,where thousands of these fragments—often individually harmless 
—are patiently pieced together into a whole which spells death to American soldiers and danger to American homes. 


But while the enemy is most industrious in trying to collect information, and his systems elaborate, he is not super- 
human—indeed he is often very stupid, and would fail to get what he wants were it not deliberately handed to him by 


the carelessness of loyal Americans. 


Do not discuss in public, or with strangers, any news 
of troop and transport movements, or bits of gossip as to our 
military preparations, which come into your possession. 


Do not permit your friends in service to tell you— 
or write you—“‘inside’”’ facts about where they are, what 
they are doing and seeing. 


Do not become a tool of the Hun by passing on the mali- 
cious, disheartening rumors which he so eagerly sows. Re- 
member he asks no better service than to have you spread his 
lies of disasters to our soldiers and sailors, gross scandals in 
the Red Cross, cruelties, neglect and’wholesale executions 
in our camps, drunkenness and vice in the Expeditionary 
Force, and other tales certain to disturb American patriots 
and to bring anxiety and grief to American parents. 


COMMITTEE ON 


Contributed through Division of Advertising 








PUBLIC 





And do not wait until you catch someone putting abomb 
under a factory. Report the man who spreads pessimistic 
stories, divulges—or seeks—confidential military informa- 
tion, cries for peace, or beligtles our efforts to win the war. 


Send the names of such persons, even if they are in uni- 
form, to the Department of Justice, Washington. Give all 
the details you can, with names of* witnesses if possible— 
show the Hun that we can beat him at his own game of col- 
lecting scattered information and putting itto work. The 
fact that you made the report ‘will not become public. 


You are in contact with the enemy foday, just as truly 
as if you faced him across No Man’s Land. In your hands 
are two powerful weapons with which to meet him—dis- 
cretion and vigilance. Use them. 


INFORMATION 


George Creel, Chairman 
The Secretary of State 
The Secretary of War 
The Secretary of the Navy 


Unsted States Govt. Comm. on Public Information 





This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 


The Publishers of Forbes Magazine 














